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EVER MADE, SOLD or 
THOUGHT OF, 


Are the following, which are Offered for the First Time as 


jPremiums to Vick’s Magazine. 


WE COULD HAVE SECURED a cheap line of Albums, holding half the number of pictures, which would have sold for from DROP) FRONT. SERING RABEL: 
$1.25 to $2.00, but to tell the truth it is simply throwing money away for anybody to invest in those cheap grades as they soon look shabby and break to pieces. 

= THEREFORE FOLLOW OUR JUDGEMENT. We made a contract with one of the largest and very best manufacturers for his best goods and nothing else, and 

Can conscientiously recommend the following to our readers as A No. 1 in every respect. Our contract enables us to offer them to the 200,000 families who take Vick’s 

each month, at very much less than the ordinary prices, which pleases us, as we recognize that the times are hard and our readers desire to get the most for their money. 


. _ THESE WOULD MAKE VERY DESIRABLE HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


‘| THESE ARE FIRST-CLASS and must not be confounded with cheap goods or the many old style albums put on the market. These are the newest styles and patterns 

i if and are good eneugia for the finest house in the land, : : 

ty fi NO. 1160.—‘Gates Ajar.” See illustration| NO. {$2.—‘‘ Gates Ajar.”’ Justlike illustration NO. (86.—‘‘ Drop Front.’’ This charming 

||. above, Holds 68 cabinet photos and 9 cards, It isa above and No. 1160, except that it has no base, but in | spring easel album, always stands up, same as No. 182, 
double door, easel style with one base; usually sold for place of it has the patent spring back, which makes it | with its spring easel back, unless desired to lie flat like a 
$6.00 to $7.00. We will send this royal Album and stand up at an angle like the other, unless the spring is | book, It holds the same number of pictures as the 
moe Le m = i. ; pressed back, when it will lie flat, like an ordinary book. | others and is usually sold for $5.00 to $6.00. We will 

Vick’s MAGazine one year on receipt of $4.25, orto pres- | This is usually sold at from $5.00 to $6.00, We will send send it and Vicx’s MaGazrne for one year for $3.25 or to 


ent subscribers for $3.75. For $6.50 we will send Vicx’s ee ee ay CAGE is et present subscribers for $2.75, or for $5.00 we will send 
MaGazine to the ten different names and the Album | 5.44 Vicx’s to a club of 10 subscribers and the Album | VICk’s to a club of ten subscribers and the Album to the 


free to the one who sends the club. to the one who gets up the club. one that gets up the club. 
For 30 cents extra on either one we will deliver it at your home by Express, East of the Rockey Mountains, and 50 cents extra West of 
them, otherwise the Express can be paid on receipt. 


j a> ALL OF THESE are covered with the finest grade of Silk Plush and trimmed with the newest patterns of ornaments in beautiful white silver and Antique (dark) 
=| trimmings, in accordance with what looks best on the different colors of plush. They all have the automatic drop leaves, so that while examining the pictures each leaf will 
drop over to the front and expose four photos to view at the same time. The color of the Plush Covers are Persian or Electric Blue, Peacock 
Blue, Garnet, Old Gold, Moss Green, Russet, Coffee and Pearl Gray. In ordering be sure and specify color desired, and the number, and if you are 
not located at an Express Office, give the nearest one, Write name and address plainly and remit by money order, postal note or registered letter. If you wish us 


to prepay the express be sure and enclose the 30 cents additional. 
Address all orders to VICK PUBLISHING co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Everybody can BID DEFIANCE 


To WIND, WATER, FROST AND VERMIN by using The PERFECT 


Jee Neponset Water Proof fabrics, vies. 
'f es : a D 9 Cost than Shingles 


! They are Indispensable, Economical, Reliable, Substantial and Durable for 
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feet ‘ 
tt A i Roofs and Sides of Barns, Sheds, ffen Ffouses, Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
kL irmes mage being Water-Proof, Wind-Proof, Frost-Proof and Air- Tight. 








































-: They save fuel, help keep the family warm, the stock and poultry dry and comfortable, and free from ver- 
¢ /, min, thereby increasing returns. On greenhouses and hot-beds they save heat by their impenetrability, and 
; 7. therefore are THE thing touse. THEY KEEP HEAT IN AND KEEP COLD OUT. 
f ; _ . SOLE ¥ 
3 eee FOR RED WRAPPERS WITH nl W TAC ZS, | Your Dealer should keep them. Write 
ice LUE ENDS, and the TRADE MARK, B ¥ BIRD & SON, Seda a ee anyway, and at once, REE 
a as shown above. EAST WALPOLE ; MASS. for Samples 
; x 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 





A Book for the Millions. 


ORLD'S FALR cha 


The 
















CATIERA. 
Sna Shot of Grounds, Buildings, 
V 0 i $ Interiors, The [lidway, 
Prbgescivns of et Nations, and other views of 
genera: interest, ] T 
Sent bymail on receiptotprice Embossed Covers, Suc. Cloth, $1.00 
WOODWARD & TIERNAN FTW. U., St. Louis, Sole mirs. 
50c,MADEINA 
MINUTE! Ifyou 
will hang up in the 
P. O., or some public 
2 PDE place, the two show 
bills that wesend, we will give you a 50c. cert., and send it in 
advance with samples and bills. This will trouble you about 
one minute, and then if you want to work on salary at $50 
or $1@0 per month, letus know. We pay inadvance. 
GIANTOXIE CO 103 Willow St., Augusta, Me. 
LAB# ES 7 Ifyou desire a trans- 
@ parent, CLEAR, 
FRESH complexion, FREE from blotch, 
blemish, roughness, coarseness, redness, freck- 
les or pimples use DR. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION 
AWAFERS. These wonderful wafera have 
ihe effect of enlarging, invigorating, or filling 
out any shrunken, shrivelled or undeveloped 
parts. Price, by mail, $1, 6 Boxes, $5, Depot, 
We 918 6th Ave., New York, and all Druggists. 
£f 35 
The Best Poultry Paper, 
Sent on Trial Teaches How to 
Six Months Make Money with 
- for A Few Hens. 
It is well worth $1. 
Farm-Poultry 


Send stamps or cash. Sample free. 
is the name of it. Mention this ad. 
I.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass 


THe RELIABLE HATCHER, 


aT Ng Better Incubater Made, 
;| Hundred of testimonials. Made 
—— =| Of best material and workman- 
= ===} Ship. Easily operated. Satisfac- 
=“ ——~¥ tion guaranteed. Send 4 cents 


Sc oe stamps for illustrated catalogue. 
eo Reliable Incubater Co., Quincy, IIL 

’S FAIR VIEWS 

WORLD’: EWS. 


Photographic Souvenir Albums in Albertype 
25 cts. to $3.00, postpaid by mail. Send for list. 


— >THE UNITED STATES~<t—100 plates, finelybound $5. 


A. WITTEMAN, $7,Spning Street, N, ¥., and 


211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil. 














THE a 
World’s Best. fz 





BayLe’s DEVILED CHEESE. 


The only Cheese for Epicures. Your Grocer has it; a full 
size jar will besent, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents, 








COPYRIGHT 


lf done’ 


Begin your work by buying a cake of Sapolia 
SAPOLIO isa solid cake of Scouring Soap 


“de® Try & cake and judge for yourself. & 


WHAT IS SAPOLIO ? 





It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring soap, which has no equal for 
all scouring purposes except the laundry. 


To use it is to value it. 


What will SAPOLIO do? Why, it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and give the 


floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 
pots and pans, 
brightly. 
Beware of imitations. 


try it, 


It will take the grease off the dishes and off 
You can scour the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine 
The wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new 
pin if you use SAPOLIO. Onc cake will prove all we say. 
There is but one SAPOLIO. _, 


Be a cleyer litile housekeeper and 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., New York. 





YOUR FUTURE REVEALED. 
Send your name and address to Box VW 
1692, Boston, Mass., for free book, which 
tells you how to read your own fortune. 









HRISTMAS GIFT AND BIRTHDAY BOOKLETS - - 
IN EXQUISITE BINDINGS 
Send for Catalogue—Agents wanted—Liberal terms. 


IBBOTSON BROS, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
ON SALARY or 


AGENTS WANTE COMMISSION, 


to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. 
Agents making $50 per week. MONROE ERASER MF’G 
CO., X 506 LACROossE, WIs. 








GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis, Mo. 


=, aS zi 
CALIFORNIA sroi's in ner Southern Counties 






132 Pages full 


cannot be told from acigar. Holds 
a large pipeful of tobacco and will 
Sample by mail and catalogue 6 cts. in stamps, 
One dozen 48 cts, Agents make big money, asevery smoker buys 
one atl5cts.each, N.E. PIPE CO., Stamford, Conn. 


RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT scatsoriiims 


can be absorbed, Paralyzed Nerves restored, Diseased Eyes 
or{Lids cured. A Home Treatment; ‘‘uo risk.’”? Hun- 
dreds convinced. Pamphlet free. Address 


last for years. 





EYE INFIRMARY, Glens Falls, N. Y. 





5 For two years 
gene a 
5a ie EE EE awee 

at Home, Instructions FREE to lady readers. Sendstamp, 


(No humbug), MRS. d. A. MANNING, Box12, Anna, Ohio. 








You can now grasp a fortune. A new 
guide to rapid wealth, with 240 fine en- 
gravings, sent free to any person. This 
is a chance ofa Jifetime. Write at once. 


YOU derma Sik oe eee Nee ae 
FLOWER 


BRACKETS | 
At Half Price. 


eer ADS Bede Ea oat eae 
We will send by Express, prepaid (East of Rocky Mountains) as long as our stock lasts, DOUBLE 


VALUE in FINE POT BRACKETS, different sizes, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Vane > See =) . 
hes Send $1.00 and we will send $2.00 worth; or send $2.00 and we will send $4.00 worth. 


Nothing less than $1.00 package sent paid under this offer. 


We have several gross of odd sizes, and will make up an assorted package that will be sure to please. Orders west of the Rocky wWlountains 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, 8. ¥e 


must enclose 25 cents for extra Express, 








BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 
9 $85.00 Caligraphs for $20.06 
and up. $958.00 Remingtons for 
$35.00 and up, Odells for $8.00. 

Others in proportion. ny 
A. W. GUMP & ©O@., Dayton, Ohio. 








25 HOUSE PLANS @ronare 
going to build, send 25cents to J.S. OGILVIE, 77 RosESr., 


New York, and get new book containing new plans, how 
to build a house. 









: 8K ROLLED GOLD DIAMOND RING 
GUARANTEED ONE YEAR. Best rolled 

Hl plate set with Kimberly Diamond that puzzles experts 
to datect. Send this advertisement and Q cunts with 
string size offinger, and we willsond | this ele; 
za: t $3 ring and new 64 page catalogue of jewelry and 
watches. DIXON WATCH 00. A, 23. Chicago, Ll, 


LADIES 





Easy paying work at home. 
No canvassing. For particu- 
lars send 10 cents to 





once Western Supply Co.,St-Louis,Mo. 
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MY CHOICE. 


What flower shall be mine? O, how can I choose 
From the myriads that cover the plain? 

Shall it be the wild rose that blooms in the wood, 
Or the buttercup down in the lane? 


Fair are the lilies, so stately and tall, 
That grow in the deep meadow grass, 

And white are the daisies with bright starry eyes 
That greet me whenever I pass. 


Forget-me-nots, too, so tiny and bright, 
Reflecfing the blue of the sky, 


_.And cardinal flowers, with scarlet aflame 


Oh, why should I pass them by! 


How, how, can I choose! shall it be the wind-flower 
That tremulous sways in the breeze, 

Or the orchid that blooms with a beauty so rare 
In the shade of the tall forest trees? 


Marsh marigolds grow by the side of the brook, 
And here is the white meadow queen, 

But I choose the blue violet, modest and sweet, 
In its setting of emerald green. 


—Mkrs. S. HELEN LEWIS. 
and 


NOVEMBER. 


Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are drifted o’er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are 
cast, 
And the blue gentian-flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few%sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delights to linger in thy ray. 
Vet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened 
air. —Bryant. 








THE MIMULUS. 


1S Bes best known species of Mimulus is the 


little musk plant, Mimulus moschatus. 
This for years has been a favorite in the green- 
house and window garden, being especially 
esteemed for its peculiar odor, which is that of 
musk; its pretty yellow flowers make another 
point in its favor; it is of easy culture and is 


employed both as a pot and a basket and vase 


plant. 
west mountainous regions of the United States, 


The musk plant is a native of the north- 


and in some favored localities, by the sides of 
streams, in the Middle States it has taken up its 
abode and spreads; it is a perennial, and is a 
pleasing addition to the local native floras. 

Mimulus luteus is a South American species, 
a native of Chili. Under favorable conditions 
it is also perennial but is usually treated as a 
half hardy annual. It is described as yellow 
with two dark marks or blotches in the mouth 
or opening of the corolla. 

Mimulus luteus cupreus is a variety of M. 
luteus, which is of dark color or coppery, and 
was discovered and brought from Chili in 1861, 
some thirty-five years later than M. luteus. In 


habit and general appearance, excepting the 














color, it resembles the latter, but its dark color 
is in striking contrast to it, and the limb of the 
corolla is blotched with a number of blackish 
spots, giving it a very handsome appearance. 
Since this variety has been under cultivation it 
has been hybridized and has produced many 
beautiful varieties some of which are now care- 
fully fostered. 


From the numerous sports which 











translucency of the stems and branches, they are, 
For pot and basket 
plants they are very desirable and are easily 
The seeds are very fine and 


in fact, almost transparent. 


raised from seeds. 
when sowed do not need covering, merely sow 
it on the wet surface of the soil in a pot or box 
and cover it with a pane of glass or a bell-glass 


When 


and in a short time it will germinate. 


THE HYBRID TIGER-SPOTTED MIMULUS. 


these varieties show—far more numerous than in 
the original variety—the term ¢7ger has been ap- 
plied to them, and because the plants are smaller 
The plants of M. 


luteus cupreus range from eight to twelve inches 


they are also called dwarf. 


in height, but the Dwarf Tiger varieties, or ac- 
cording to the catalogues M. hybridus tigridus 
nanus, seldom exceed eight inches in height. 

A noticeable feature of these plants is the 





the seedlings get to be about an inch high trans- 
plant them singly into small pots and as they 
grow into one of a larger size. A rather light 
soil suits them best—say equal parts of good 
loam and leafmold or a portion of the latter re- 
placed with cow manure. Ordinary greenhouse 
or window temperature agrees with them, and 
supply with water as needed. Any plant having 
particularly handsome flowers, or which it may 
be desirable to perpetuate or increase, can be 
propagated by cuttings. 


2 Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. | St. 





THE OXALIS. 
OME of the species of oxalis are to be 
found in nearly every country, and they 
differ widely in their habit and manner of growth, 
some being annuals, others herbaceous peren- 
nials, while some are greenhouse shrubs. Some 
kinds have tuberous roots, others bulbous; some 
are tender, others hardy ; some are summer and 
others are winter bloomers. Practically they 
may be considered as divided into two classes, 
summer and winter blooming species. At pres- 
ent the winter flowering varieties only will be no- 
ticed, leaving the others for future consideration. 
The winter blooming varieties may be de- 
scribed as small bulbous plants producing during 
the winter and early spring months an abund- 
ance of flowers which are very beautiful in form 
and color, some being white, others crimson and 
yellow. The leaves vary considerably in size 
and shape, but are mostly trifoliate and possess 
a slightly acid taste; they are borne on long, 
slender stalks and are of a drooping habit, so on 
this account are considered to be very desirable 


for hanging baskets. 
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To grow the oxalis to the greatest perfection 
however they should be grown as pot plants and 
then they will be found almost invaluable for 
the decoration of the greenhouse or window 
garden during the winter months. And the pots 
can be suspended from the rafters of the green- 
house by means of copper wire or else placed 
in brackets, vases, etc., as circumstances may 
suggest. 

As oxalis bulbs are small, six or ten, according 
The 
bulbs can be potted at any time from September 
to November, but the earlier the better, and let 
the pots be two-thirds filled with soil before the 
bulbs are placed therein. 


to size, can be placed in a five-inch pot. 


It is also advisable to 
plunge the pots in a cold frame or ina shady 
situation and to allow them to remain there un- 
til growth commences or cold weather ap- 
proaches. They can be started into growth as 
soon as potted if desired, but I prefer the former 
method. When brought inside or started into 
growth they should be placed in a light situation 
and given a temperature of from 55 to 60 de- 
grees. Water should be given as required and 
when the plants come into bloom a little liquid 
manure can be given occasionally. 

After their season of growth and bloom is 
over, which may be-known by a gradual decay 
of the foliage, they commence to pass into a 








state of rest, and then the supply of moisture 
should be gradually withdrawn, and when the 
foliage has entirely decayed the pots should be 
stored in a dry situation until the time arrives 
for repotting and starting them into growth 
again. 

Propagation is readily effected by offsets of 
the bulbs, which may be removed in repotting, 

Although there is a large number of species 
and varieties, comparatively few are in cultiva- 
tion as yet, and of them the following are the 
most desirable and distinct : 

O. Bowiei. This species is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced 
in 1823. It is a handsome and robust growing 
species and is grand for the window garden, the 
flowers being large, of a brilliant rose color, and 
produced abundantly. 

O. floribunda alba. This very beautiful spe- 
cies is a native of Brazil, and its pure white 
flowers are produced in great abundance almost 
throughout the entire year. 

O. floribunda rosea was introduced from Bra- 
zil in 1829. It is a variety of the above, differ- 
ing only in the color of its flowers which are of 
a bright rose. 

O. lutea is a Cape species and produces its 
splendid large golden yellow flowers in terminal 
clusters on long slender scapes. It is an extra 
free bloomer and one of the most desirable. 

O. versicolor is a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, whence it was introduced in 1774. It is 
a very pretty species, requiring the sunlight to 
expand its flowers, but they are as beautiful 


when closed as open; the colors being crimson, 
white and a pale shade of yellow. 
New York Cas. E. PARNELL. 


ae 


THE CHINESE SACRED LILY. 

HIS beautiful flower with aquatic tenden- 
T cies disappointed me when first it bloomed. 
To be sure I had seen the pictures and knew 
they portrayed a resemblance to the narcissus, 
still I had hopes and expectations of something 
new in the way of a lily when its blossoms should 
have unfolded, and although the single and 
double blooms were beautiful and of a fine bal- 
samic perfume, still in these respects it did not 





far enough surpass the narcissus that grew in my 
yard to satisfy the demands of my mind. 

The dozen bulbs sent me from Los Angeles 
were a direct importation from China and so 
large that I had to resort to large glass bowls for 
suitable receptacles. The old fashioned colored 
glass finger bowls that hold a pint of water I 
had mentally resolyed would be the very thing 
for them. But when the bulbs were unpacked 
the smallest of the collection was too large for 
them. I filled six howls with half a gallon of 
water each and.set the bulbs plump down among 
the pebbles and shells that held it in position, 
It is marvel- 
ous how soon they began to show the green 


leaves, and how rapidly both leaves and roots 


and set them in sunny windows. 


developed in the water. It was the third week 
of October when I put them in the water and in 
November they were in full bloom. Not know- 
ing there was a double variety I was both pleased 
and surprised to see about half of them double. 
Not less than six ora dozen blooming stalks 
were produced by each, and the buds were in 


thick clusters that opened several at a time, so 








the first floweret had withered and been trimmed 
off before the others opened. This insured a 
long season of blooming, from November till 
January. 

The other six bulbs I divided with my friends, 
leaving only two for myself, and as I had ob- 
served some clay, about like pipe clay, upon one 
of them, thought probably the celestials some- 
times grew them in mud. So I filled two jars 


with clay the consistency of mud and planted - 


them. 
the onesin water. Truly it is said by many you 


can almost see them grow. Each morning 


showed an advance in growth, and the blooming 


stalks were numerous and well crowned with 
flowers. There is very little difference in grow- 
Both do 


well, but the glass bowls with the water and 


ing them in wet clay and in water. 


the pebbles make the most beautiful ornaments’ 
for the household apartments and conservatories. 
However, since that experience I have learned 


from friends in Los Angeles that it is the custom 


with the Chinese to pack mud around each bulb 
and let it dry and harden. It prevents them 
from shrinking and drying in transportation and 
the adhering clay upon my bulb was accident, 
not design, as usually it-is carefully removed be- 
fore the lily is offered for sale. 

The Chinese bring their sacred lilies into 
bloom at the season of their New Year. The 
Chinese quarters of the cities of the Pacific coast 
are perfumed and embowered with them in the 
greatest profusion. Fora nickel as many blooms 
as will fill a wash bowl can be bought, but as 
the bulb has to be imported and the art of pro- 
ducing such remarkable vigor and florescence is 
only known to the Chinese, it is only the blooms 
at that particular season that are cheap, and not 
the bulb. 


It has been recommended to slice’ the bulbs © 


nearly through, cutting from the top of the bulb 
downwards, before putting them in water, but I 
cannot recommend the plan as I have never 
tried it. 

This is one bulb the home florists cannot fall 
on in price, as far as I see, as it is upon the Chi- 
nese they are dependent for supply, and holding 
them sacred the price remains with them a 
Notwithstanding the price, the Chinese 
sacred lily is a flower for the people. © 


fixture. 
It is so 
sure to bloom, and requires so little attention, and 
above all isso hardy. Some of mine froze in 
the bowls. Solid ice surprised me one cold 
morning all around the lily, but I set the bowk 
in a very dark closet and let it alone till it 
thawed of itself and no harm was done it. Re- 
plenish the water as needed, always keeping the 
bulb covered with water to the crown whence 
the leaves are growing, and grow they surely 
will after the first week in the water or mud. 
Lexington, Miss. Mrs. G. T. DRENNAN. 


te 


Let Fucusias Grow NATURALLY.—Most 





fuchsias are of.a drooping habit, and they never 


display their charms so effectively as when al- 
lowed to grow to suit themselves in this respect. 
Nothing looks more uncomfortable than a fuchsia, 
that wants to grow down, obliged to grow up by 
tying it to a stiff rack, unless it is the small boy 


in Sunday clothes which he is expected to keep 


clean by sitting bolt upright in a chair that 
doesn’t fit his spine, 








They were kept wet and grew just like © 








~ 


we 


: upon it. 


a5 Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 3 





CULTURE OF OLEANDERS. 

HE nerium; or oleander, is an ornamental 
T. evergreen plant or shrub that few window 
gardeners can afford to do without. It is too 
old and well known to need an extended de- 
scription, but those who have seen only the com- 
mon, unimproved varieties grown in the old 
haphazard way have little idea of what the later 
varieties are, or of what even the common va- 
riety will do under careful and intelligent culti- 
vation. There are few plants that will live, 
thrive, and produce so many flowers with so 
little care and attention as will the oleander ; 
but because it will bear neglect and still live is 
no reason why it should be neglected. 

To bring each plant as near perfection in 
flower and growth as possible, should be the aim 
of every true flower lover, and when one has 
grown even one specimen with this in view, 
even if the result has not been all that was de- 
sired, one will not wish to return to the old hap- 
hazard way. 

Plants have their likes and dislikes as regards 
soil, moisture, sunlight, etc., and only when their 
needs are supplied will they do their best. 

The oleander in its native habitat, and in 
some of the Southern States where it has become 
acclimated, attains a height of from twenty to 
thirty feet, but in the North it may be kept with- 
It is 
said to have been introduced in 1596 from Pales- 


in any desired limit by judicious pruning. 


tine where it grows along the banks of the Jor- 
dan and other watercourses. It is easily propa- 
gated from cuttings which root readily in wet 
sand or in bottles of water set in a sunny win 
dow. When the new roots are about an inch 
in length the cutting should be potted in rich, 
mellow soil, and as soon as established it should 
be given plenty of sunlight and moisture. 

The oleander delights in a rich, mellow soil; 
black dirt from the shore of a pond or the edge 
of a swamp, made mellow by the addition of 
sand and well rotted stable manure, seems to 
meet its requirements. 
plant and should have an abundance of water, 


It is a moisture-loving 


especially during the blooming season, but the 
drainage must be good so tnat there may be no 
stagnant water about the roots. It is a rank 
feeder, and when growing well should be sup- 
plied with some liquid fertilizer as often as once 
each week. Diluted leachings from barnyard 
manure make a desirable fertilizer for it; so, 
also, does soot tea, prepared by putting wood 
soot into a thin bag and pouring scalding water 
~ Use when cold and about the color of 
tea. Asa special fertilizer small bits of fresh 
fish buried in the soil about the roots will be 
found satisfactory. Repot the plant or change 
the soil at least twice each year. Treated in 
this way and given plenty of sunlight a plant 
should be in bloom in about nine months from 
the cutting and may, perhaps, show much finer 
bloom than the plant from which it was taken, 


- not only at the first blooming season but subse- 


quently. It may be finer, not only in size but 
in color and form as well. One cutting, taken 
from a plant that bore small pale only semi- 
double flowers, bloomed at nine months’ old, 
producing large clusters of very double flowers, 


each four and one-half inches in diameter and 


of a deep rich pink in color. 


| The oleander is almost a perpetual bloomer if | pleasure to watch them grow; first the round 


well treated, but nearly all prefer to give ita 
season of rest during the winter, which produces 
a greater profusion of bloom in the spring. It 
will bloom again in the autumn. It is rarely 
troubled by the insect pests that prey upon other 
house plants. The leaves should be washed or 
sprayed occasionally to keep them free from 
dust. It grows rapidly and is usually of a sym- 
metrical form. 

When too large for further use as a house 
plant turn it out of the tub or pot in the spring 
and set it in rich mellow soil in the open ground 
as soon as all danger of frost is over. Give a 
daily and abundant supply of water and it will 
give a magnificent display of bloom all the sea- 
son. In autumn, before frost, lift it carefully 
with as large a ball of earth as possible and set 
itin a tub or box in which it may be removed 
to the cellar. GJve only a sufficient amount of 
water to keep the leaves from falling, and in the 
spring, when the weather has become warm, re- 
turn it to the garden again. 

There are many varieties of this old favorite, 
all beautiful—both single and double—and all 
deliciously fragrant. Among the best are Prof. 
Durand, double white flowers with creamy white 
throat; Lutea, single yellow; Gloriosum, double, 
carmine pink; Kenwood, large, double, rose; 
Purpureum simplex, purple. 

The sap of the oleander is poisonous; chil- 
dren should not be allowed to play with the 


broken stems or leaves, and they should be kept 
out of the reach of cattle and horses. 
BretH Day. 





THE CYCLAMEN. 
Ty UTUMN is usually the season for planting 
A cyclamen bulbs though they may be had 
This 


very beautiful winter and spring flowering bulb 


at almost any other season of the year. 


has three-fold merit, for it combines neatness of 


The 


root is a round flattish tuber, and can be had at 


habit, elegant foliage and a lovely flower. 


seed and bulb stores or of florists, and when 
planted should be at least one-third out of the 
ground, or the whole crown exposed. Many 
lose their fine bulbs by entirely covering crown 
of bulb. 

The foliage is strikingly handsome, its leaves 
rounded and heart-shaped, of a deep green, di- 
versely mottled and embroidered with silvery 
gray, so beautiful indeed that if the plant 
bloomed not at all its foliage alone would insure 
But bloom it does, 
and the flowers standing distinct from the gay 


it a place in the window. 


silver and green foliage are borne upon tall 
stems and are white, dark red, or delicately 
marked with blush and pink shades, sometimes 
spotted, and always fragrant. A very beautiful 
variety, and one perhaps the more often seen, is 
a pure white as to petals but with a very dark 
crimson base that is peculiarly attractive. A 
large tuber has been known to produce nearly a 
hundred flowers if well grown and preserved. 
Not the least among the merits of this plant is 
the certainty with which it grows and blooms. 

The cyclamen is very easily propagated from 
seed. 
a variety of colors one may have, and the flow- 
ers will be produced in one year if the little 





bulblets are kept in active growth, It isa great 





Buying choice seed it is wonderful what: 





perfect seed, which should be sown not later than 
March in a soil of well rotted manure, leafmold 
and coarse sand, covered a very little and never 
allowed to become dry nor yet to be too con- 
stantly soaked; then the tiny bulblet, which 
sets itself upon the top of this seed bed and 
grows and grows in the most wonderful way. 
When there are two or three leaves they must 
be pricked out separately into little pots where, 
with rich soil, plenty of water, light and sun, they 
will be ready by fall for bigger pots, and with 
care and an occasional application of liquid ma- 
nure will begin to flower during the winter and 
spring. Nothing is so good as to set the smail 
pots in boxes of sand filled up to their brims and 
kept constantly wet, this provides the proper 
moisture and keeps the young plants growing 
vigorously during their first season. 

It pays well to buy large bulbs in the fall. 
They are not expensive and will yield so many 
flowers, and by having a variety of colors will 
render the window a very marvel of beauty. 
The bulbs should be planted in pots of well 
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"CYCLAMEN PERSICUM, 
drained rich sandy soil, the crowns exposed, and 
after growth begins placed near the glass and 
kept constantly moist. They are moisture loy- 
ing plants and will only thrive with such treat- 
ment. A strong bulb will have many flowers 
and will yield them from late fall until the next 
June, and each flower has the strange faculty of 
lasting for a number of weeks. When summer 
To 
insure this the pot may be set in some half shady 
place and given only just enough water to keep 
the ground from becoming dry and dusty. A 
very good plan is to bury the tuber at this time 
in tke pot in the open ground and thus the root 


when uncovered 


comes the bulb should have a season of rest. 


is fresh and 
In August or September the bulb should 
be got ready for its winter’s campaign by reduc- 
ing the ball of earth about the roots, but with 


in the autumn 
plump. 


care, and repot in a larger pot with plenty of 
new rich soil. 


As to kinds, the Cyclamen Persicum is an old 
and well established variety of very beautiful 
and mottled foliage and great variety of coloring 
as to flower. Giganteum is a greatly improved 
and larger variety of Persicum, the flowers of 
great size and many-colored, the wealth of rich 
dark foliage with its silvery tracery most beau- 
tiful. This variety is becoming better known ; 
formerly it was a great rarity but is now more 
often seen and bids fair to become quite as pop- 
war as the well known and much loved Persi- 
cum, It is well to cultivate both as one variety 
enhances the beauty of the other. Felis 
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OUR CORNER. 

EN and ink fail to describe a spot which 
has a continuous beauty for us all summer, 

rain or shine, as from our parlor windows we 
enjoy it. It is a three-cornered piece of ground 
off our yard, edged in with quite large stones, 
always kept pure and white with a generous 
coating of lime. In the center of this place are 
growing castor beans, the common and bronzed 
variety; they tower over all with their beauti- 
fully shaped leaves, seemingly hovering over the 
other plants as ministering guardians; then the 
cannas, in their stately and erect growth with 
pretty and gay flowers held in lance-like sheathes, 
carry out the idea of sentinels on guard; next 
the noble caladiums in their grand foliage keep 
watch bélow and the swaying of their immense 
Jeaves adds greatly to the effect; through all 
these the delicate artemisia with its graceful 
‘branches and sweetness brings to mind, no mat- 
ter how often viewed, the hand of the Mighty 
One who in such great variety and in such si- 
lence, but oh! in such perfection, makes and 
keeps all these in His wonderful goodness for 
us to enjoy. In the corner I have a large tub 
hedged in with stones and shells, where here and 
In 
this tub filled with water my water orchid grows, 
floating so peacefully with its curiously formed 
air vessels and leaves, like little bottles, and oc- 


‘there a fern throws up its beautiful leaves. 


casionally a standard of loveliest purple flowers; 
a little wooden boat always floats in and out 
among the leaves. One of the stones that form 
the edging is an Indian corn stone brought from 
one of our mountains, it is hollowed out in the 
center and holds quite a quantity of water and 
serves as a large bath tub for the birds that daily 
come to indulge in pure fresh water. The robins, 
cat birds and sparrows consider it theirs, and 
often meet standing on its broad edge, always on 
the alert and seemingly talking to each other of 
the pleasure that has been provided for them in 
this lovely spot. What a contrast in the stone’s 
use, once the crushing stone for the red man to 
grind his corn, now a drinking and bathing pool 
for His little creatures. But— ‘“‘ He made them 
all.”’ 

At one side a little tree stump affords a place 
for our two Maltese cats—Frisky and Kiddle- 
wink; here they sit and with the cover of an 
immense castor leaf play hide and seek like 
young tigers. What pleasure it affords us, from 
the oldest member of the family to the youngest, 


to watch them all—cats, birds and plants. Our 
corner is the prettiest “spot on earth.” 
HoM. PY WwW. 





ABOUT STRAWBERRIES. 
QUARTERLY publication devoted en- 
A tirely to the strawberry has made its ap- 
pearance and the second number has been issued. 
It is called the Strawberry Culturist, and is pub- 
lished at Salisbury, Maryland, W. F. Allen, Jr., 
editor and proprietor. The acreage and capital 
devoted to strawberry culture in this country is 
very large and we wish the new venture abund- 
ant success. Its columns are filled with live 
matter. 
F. W. Brooke, gives excellent directions. 
following is his closing paragraph : 
“What particular favorites will succeed best with 
any one is hard to tell. You must experiment largely 


The 





Anarticle on “ Strawberry Culture,” by | 





for yourself, the same variety may succeed and fail 
in different locations on the same farm. Old, well 
tested varieties will be the most safe to plant, always, 
although it would be well to try a few of some of the 
most promising new kinds.. I would plant Crescent 
for best early. It is soon followed by Wilson, War- 
field No. 2, and Beder Wood, all of which are good 
varieties. Out oftwenty-seven varieties Parker Earle 
has largest plant, but at this writing it is doubtful 
whether it will mature all its fruit, although it is do- 
ing nobly now. Among others would name Jessie, 
Gandy, Eureka, Haverland, Lovett, Dayton, Bubach 
No, 5, Crawford. Farnsworth is a small berry, but 
one of the best in quality we have ever eaten. Innew 
varieties I am trying Swindle, Greenville, Sadie, 
Southard, Mystic, Price’s Seedling, Afton, the last 
five from Agricultural College. I have also planted 
this spring for the first time Beverley, Sandoval, 
Leader, Barton’s Eclipse, Saunders, Bomba, and 
Goy. Hoard. Iam looking for good berries in Swindle 
and Greenville.” ; 


An editorial gives the “behavior of different 
varieties of strawberries at the Peninsula Plant 


Farms in the season of 1893.” 

“ First to ripen was Meek’s Early, Michel’s Early, 
Hoffman, Steven’s, Westbrook, Van Deman, Acme ; 
next in order would be Dayton, Beder Wood, Clark’s 
Early, Farnsworth, Shuster’s Gem, Great Pacific, 
May King, Pearl, Price Seedling. The following 
ripen at mid-season: Mrs. Cleveland, Barton’s 
Eclipse, Beebe, Bubach No. 5, Burt, Crawford, Cres- 
cent, Cumberland, Eureka, Gov. Hoard, Gillespie, 
Gen. Putman, Haverland, Lovett, Martha, Middle- 
field, Muskingum, Princess, Saunders, Shaw, Ster- 
ling, Warfield, Woolverton. Those which came un- 
der the head of late are as follows: Edgar Queen, 
Edward’s Favorite, Enhance, E. P. Roe, Parker 
Earle, Regina, Stayman No.1, Swindle and Gandy. 
The above is about in the order in which they ripen 
here, all planted in the same field.” 


Seventy odd varieties are described, with notes 
added of their bearing and shipping qualities. 
Those most favorably mentioned are Auburn, 
Barton’s Eclipse, Beder Wood, Beverly, Bubach 


No. 5, Burt Seedling, Chairs, E. P. Roe, Green- | 


ville, Gen. Putnam, Gillespie, Grand Pacific, 
Haverland, Hoffman, Jessie, Lovett, May King, 
Martha, Meek’s Early, Michel’s Early, Mrs. 
Cleveland, Muskingum, Princess, Saunders, 
Shuster’s Gem, Van Deman, Warfield, Woolver- 
ton. Verily, a long list after the poorer ones 
are rejected. The writer gives but scant praise 
to Parker Earle which finds favor at so many 
hands. He says of it: ‘Very popular with a 
great many but I do not like it. It is fine and 
productive but seems to be unreliable on my 
soil; for best results I think it requires a rich, 
springy soil.” Apparently variety and soil are 
not adapted to each other in this case. Here is 
anote: ‘*Stayman’s No. 1 is productive, late 
and firm, medium size and poor quality.” Of 
the Swindle, a new variety of which considera- 
ble has been said but which is not yet widely 
tested, the writer says: 
ductive late berry, will be valuable for market 


Quality not 


«Swindle, very pro- 


where a late berry is wanted. 
good.” 

In looking through the pages of the journal 
we notice a number of other kinds described by 
writers Mr. John D. 
Forquer, of Perry County, Ohio, says a good 
deal in a small space in the following words : 


“T had never before seen the Parker Earle. I had 
formed a pretty good opinion of it, but it was far be- 
yond my expectations. It is big in every way as the 
land of its origin—Texas. It looked as if the big 
plants were trying to outgrow the red clover in the 
adjoining field, and both were trying to grow as high 
as the board fence that separated them. It certainly 
stands at the head of the list. Next the Haverland, 
with piles of large berries lying around it. The Bu- 
bach is a little larger than any and one of the best. 
The Warfield not so large as the three just mentioned 
but a great bearer. The honors between Gandy and 
Eureka were about equally divided as late sorts,” 


in various localities. 


“from the’ direct rays of the sun. 








BULBS FOR WINDOW GARDENS. 


Wisi more satisfactory results would be — 


obtained by those who desire to brighten 
their homes with flowers during the dreary winter 
months if bulbs were planted instead of gera- 


niums, fuchsias, roses, etc., usually to be found. ~ 


in the windows of the flower loving housewife. 
Flowers of this description, although making a 
good growth of strong healthy foliage, seldom 
blossom freely under ordinary circumstances 


during the winter weather; while they require — 


fully as much care and attention as do the bulbs 
whose blossoms rarely if ever fail, and whose 
rapid growth and beautiful fragrant flowers are 
sure to prove a source of continued pleasure to 
the owner. 

One does not need to be an experienced gar- 
dener in order to have success with bulbs; they 
are easily cultivated, will do well in any good. 
garden soil, and as they will grow and bloom 
with little or no sunlight, seem particularly de- 
sirable for those whose windows are shaded 
There are so 
many desirable bulbs that one finds it hard to 
make a selection for the window garden, but as 
each and every variety of crocus, tulip, hyacinth, 
narcissus, etc., has its own particular charm, one 
cannot fail to have a nice collection whichever | 
And if the bulbs are 
planted in succession during September, Octo- 


kinds may be selected. 


ber and November one can be reasonably sure 
of a supply of flowers during all the winter 


months. z 


In order to prevent premature top growth all 
bulbs should be kept in a cool dark closet or | 
cellar after being potted until strong healthy 
roots are formed. The length of time required 
for this process varies somewhat according to 
circumstances. But as soon as they have be- 
come well rooted the top growth will appear to 
announce the fact, and they should then be 
brought to the light. 

Those who desire a beautiful floral ornament 
for the parlor or sitting room should not fail to 
try the Chinese sacred lily. It is one of the very 
best bulbs for window culture, sending up from 
five to twelve flower spikes bearing large clus- 
ters of beautiful fragrant flowers. The bulb it- 
self is large, and when in bloom is well deserv- 
ing of a place by itself upon stand or mantle, 
where it can be seen to better advantage than 
when surrounded by’other plants. Like the 
hyacinth the sacred lily can be grown in water 
if one desires to watch the formation and growth 
of the roots. And if placed in a prettily shaped 
glass dish, with the pebbles that are to hold the 
bulb firmly in place placed artistically around 
it, it is both beautiful and interesting. 

This lily to the Chinese is the emblem of good 
luck. Not only is good fortune supposed to 


reign wherever it is cultivated, but to its magic 


charm the Chinese accord the power of bringing 
to a happy termination the hopes of any lover 


who chances to be in a house where a Chinese 
lily blooms on New Year’s day. E.Sasom 





> 
PLANTS AND SUNSHINE.—Plants love the sun- 
shine and cannot get too much of it at this sea- 
son. 


that the curtains don’t rob thé plants of their 
rights. Whoever really loves plants will con- 


sider their welfare before he takes thoughts for- — 


the curtains. 


‘ 





Indeed, they seldom get enough. See — 























~ easily done. 


_ appearance very pleasing to the eye. 
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PERENNIAL PHLOX FROM SEED. 

T is curious that no more is said about raising 
| the perennial phlox from seed. It is very 
The plants flower the first season 
and, while you are not very certain to get any 
It is 
of interest to have a row of them come into 


very stunning new varieties, all are pretty. 


You will see 
many differences in the foliage and its tint, 


bloom and show what they are. 


white phloxes being of a lighter green than the 
leaves of those that are to be red. Gather the 
seed as soon as ripe and sow at once, putting the 
whole capsule into the ground, if you like. I 
have sent for seed two or three times but never 
got a plant from it; while perhaps not worthless 
it seems rather doubtful; but seed gathered and 
A box of dirt 
six inches deep standing out of doors is a good 
seed bed. 
and will bloom.in September. 


sown at once grows very easily. 


The young plants transplant ‘easily 
Order a dozen 
sorts of your seedsman and plant them near each 
other and your seedlings will be of all kinds and 
colors, possibly something rare now and then. 
A self-sown plant of mine has pure white flow- 
ers not more than half the size of those of the 
old sort from which it probably came, and clus- 
tered so closely at the top of the tall slender 
stems that the heads look somewhat like a bunch 
of snowball bloom; not so good of itself as its 
white parent it stil] makes a pleasing variety. 

E. S. GILBERT. 





MR. HUMULUS JAPONICUS. 

N a package of seeds received from Mr. Vick 
| last spring came a most decided novelty. 
As the plants in my garden are always people to 
me, I called this one Mr. Humulus and deter- 
mined he should be useful as well as ornamental. 
The next back yard was truly a “howling wil- 
Old tin 
cans, bones, bricks and burdocks filled up the 


derness,’”” and was an eyesore to me. 


space, so if Mr. Humulus did half what was 
claimed for him in the catalogue he would serve 
as a screen and thus keep me good natured. 
The seeds were planted along the picket fence 
and it was some time before they began to grow. 
Soon I began to boost them by dish water and 
cow manure tea, and every day they seemed to say 
«We are sure of this and thank you for some 
more.’’ They were soon at the top of the fence 
and then the beautiful leaves so absorbed my at- 
tention I had no need to look over at the old tin 
cans, etc. No two leaves were alike, but white 
so predominated as to give my screen a silvery 
Another 
point, while the woodbine and other vines were 
riddled with holes Mr. Humulus put his thumb 
to his nose and wriggled his fingers at the whole 


insect tribe. Just try him next year if you have 
anything unsightly you want to cover. G, 





PLEASING NOVELTIES. 

LANTS which are always pleasing novelties 
fo are the cockscombs, or celosias. This is not 
because they are something new in the trade but 
on account of the rarity of their cultivation, 
and, then, their oddity and beauty make them 
admirable. 
dom seen is because careful and skillful manage- 
ment is required in the germination of the seeds 
and the attention to the young plants. But the 
conditions required for the successful cultivation 


One reason these plants are so sel- 














of the plants are such that any earnest plant- 
grower can practice, and the production of fine 
specimens of cockscombs is worth considerable 
effort. 
and raised in the open ground or they can be 


The plants after starting can be planted 


raised in pots, and in this manner, if well grown, 
will prove to be very acceptable and attractive 
specimen plants for exhibition purposes. 

The seeds are fine and germinate most readily 
in a hotbed or with bottom heat in a greenhouse. 
With a heat of about 70° and a moist atmos- 
phere the seeds will start promptly and the young 
plants make vigorous growth. The air about 
them should not be kept close or they will tend 
to draw up; ventilate as freely as possible and 

















formed ones can be selected to grow on and the 
others set aside; and now the chosen ones should 
be potted in five or six-inch pots and be plunged 
in the hotbed or cold frame, for in our climate 
the latter is sufficient in summer, and by mid- 
summer the sash can be drawn off entirely, ex- 
cept at night and during storms. When the 
plants have filled the pots with roots they should 
be supplied with liquid manure. 

The engraving on this page shows the three 
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A GROUP OF CELOSIAS, 


yet maintain the proper conditions of tempera- 
The plants should be kept 


ture and moisture. 


growing when once started and a check to them | 


at any time should be avoided. The young 
plants when large enough to be handled should 
be transplanted either into pots or in the hotbed, 
if the weather is not yet settled and suitable for 
planting them out. When planted out they 
should be given rich soil and good cultivation. 
When raised in pots the young plants should be 
kept close to the glass and not be watered too 


freely. When the flower heads show the best 





forms of cockscomb which are most desirable, 
The tall, spiral-shaped head is that of the plumed 
The broad head 


of medium height represents the true cockscomb 


cockscomb, Celosia plumosa. 


form, Celosia cristata, of which one of the finest 
is the The taller 
branching figure is that of the Japan cockscomb 
the most beautiful and brillient of all. The 


heads of this variety vary in different ways but 


varieties Crimson Giant. 


the form shown in the engraving, and appearing 
like coral-work, is by far the most pleasing. 
The culture is the same for the different kinds, 
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A PERMANENT VIOLET BED. 

CY WEFT violets are dear to us all. As a 
S source of pleasure to a family through the 
winter’ season when the conservatory flowers, 
too precious to cull except in moderate numbers, 
are the principal dependence, the violet bed 
rises in importance, and if properly managed, 
‘will be equal to the occasion of supply and 
demand. : 

There are violet beds and violet beds. None 
are to be held in disregard, for even a bed 
that affords fewer blooms than it is capable 
of is better than to have no violets at all. It 
is quite possible for people of limited means, or 
worse, of little love of flowers, by a small outlay 
of time and material to have beds of violets that 
To 


begin, make the bed of rich loam and some 


require almost no care and less expense. 


sand in either a sunny or partially shaded spot. 
Elevate it considerably above the surface of the 
lawn to insure good drainage and plant the vio- 
lets about two inches apart both ways. The 
best season to make the new beds or borders is 
when spring is well on, but donot expect blooms 
the same season, as late spring is not the season 
for the violet to bloom. The plants will im- 
prove the time of sunshine and shower by grow- 
ing rapidly, and by fall will be strong and well 
grown, ready to reward the cultivator with 
blooms in great abundance. During the dry 
summer months water copiously now and again, 
that is, when the leaves appear dry and dusty. 
‘To keep the plants growing thriftily during sum- 
‘mer is to prepare them for incessant blossoming 
during the cold season. In warm weather they 
‘multiply and grow, in cold weather they blossom. 

In the South violets bloom along ‘with chrys- 
anthemums and continue long after their season 
has ceased, in fact, the violet enters more fully 
upon its flush days of blooming shortly before 
Christmas and continues without cessation until 
spring, when the flowers become diminished in 
size and the strength of the plant goes to the 
formation of rich green leaves that form in 
Just let them stand undisturbed, no 
matter how they apparently crowd the bed or 


masses. 


border, unless some are needed to plant fresh 
beds or to give to friends. 

When the blooming season in fall sets in have 
liquid fertilizer. prepared and about once a week 








soluble food for the plants and 
is given to stimulate their 
blooming qualities in any kind 
of weather, except when the 
ground is frozen. Violets can 
take stronger liquid fertilization than any plant I 
can call to mind, because they bloom in cold 
weather when exciting culture is required. Care 
should be taken not to drench the leaves, but 
pour it around the roots. 

My principal bed of violets is on the north 
side of the house at the base of the bay window, 
and has not been reset since it was made, over 
ten years ago, and is now, and has been all 
These 
violets are treasured in fond remembrance of the 


along these years, covered with blooms. 


loved one who planted them and from whom 
there has been a long and dreary separation. 
Often they bloom so lavishly the mass of rich 
green leaves is under a haze of blue shimmering 
in the sunshine, and the odor perfumes the air. 
No matter how many blooms are gathered, every 
morning fresh ones open, and neighbors and 
friends, school children too, are welcome to as 
many sweet little blossoms as they choose to 
gather. 

Of course climates differ, and at the North the 
violet bed needs some shelter, more than a cov- 
ering of snow, and where there are brick walls 
surrounding or dividing the yards a kindly shel- 
ter is afforded if they are planted on the sunny 
side. The Russian and Alaskan violets are 
hardy in any climate, and given proper culture 
do better out in the cold than under artificial 
treatment. The Neapolitan and Swanley White 
do well in conservatories, but even they do not 
like too much heat. It is a sweet winter flower, 
dauntless of cold. What the New Orleans flor- 
ists call English violets bloom some later in 
the season than the variety popularly described 
as the sweet violets, and the stems are much 
longer, the blooms larger and of a more bluish 
color, but lacking the fragrance of the other. 

Sweet violets bloom in gompany with chrys- 
anthemums and Roman hyacinths, and only re- 
tire when the later spring bulbs begin to bloom. 
The English violet then takes its place, and has 
stems as long as the dwarf tulips and the low- 
growing hyacinths, and in its permanent bed is 
there every succeeding year to greet the bulbs 
when they bloom. 

A few directions, if followed, will relieve cul- 
tivators of the violet of the trouble of making 
fresh beds every year or two. In the first place 
it belongs to a class of plants, medicinal herbs, 
etc., that the monks long ago, in an age of su- 
perstition, called the ¢ devil’s bit,” because they 
thought Satan bit off the end of the main root to 
prevent the plant growing for the benefit of man- 
kind. The peculiar formation of the root that 
gave rise to that idea is caused by the straight 
main root dying at the extremity, and leaving 
only the base which becomes blunt or somewhat 
club-shaped. Collateral roots in quantity put 
out from this point and feed on the surface. It 
is these surface feeders that sustain the plants, 
and the secret of maintaining vigorous roots is to 
give surface food. If, after freezing weather, 
the plants have been lifted up out of place, or 
from other causes they need additional soil, with 


apply it. No matter if it is wet weather, it is ; a trowel place rich loam all around among the 








plants well up to the neck where the leaves start. 
The new roots will take to the fresh soil and ad- 
just themselves, and grow and crowd each other 
like the grass roots on the lawn, but no more 
need resetting or having runners cut off than 
does the lawn grass. 

My father (veguzescat in pace) was quite a suc- 
cessful planter and the crops he had produced 
on his broad acres were phenomenal, and he at- 
tached great importance to enriching the surface; 
his “ Maker,” he said, “ put the best soil on top 
and He knew what was right.”” In my experi- 
ence nine flowering plants out of ten are surface 


feeders. sic 


Such quantities of violets will bloom under 
this treatment, and they are so rich in color and 
so delightfully fragrant, that I love to describe 
it to encourage every lover of the beautiful to 
provide such a permanent fund of pleasure to 
draw upon through the changing years of sun- 
shine and shadow. The violet bed with many, 
many blooms will ever be: , 


“The one thing changeless, utterly true 
Forever old, forever new, . 
And fickle and faithless never.’”’ 


Lexington, Miss. Mrs. G. T. DRENNAN, 
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A Little Daughter 


Of a Church of England minister 
cured of a distressing rash, by 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mr. RicHARD 
Birks, the well-known Druggist, 207 
McGill st., Montreal, P. Q., says: 

I have sold Ayer’s Family Medicines 


for 40 years, and have heard nothing but 
good said of them. I know of many 


Wonderful Cures 


performed by Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, one 

in particular being that of a little 

daughter of a Church of England minis- 

ter. The child was literally covered 

from head to foot with a red and ex- 

ceedingly troublesome rash, from which 

she had suffered for two or three years, 
in spite of the best medical treatment. 
available. Her father was in great 

distress about the case, and, at my. 
recommendation, at last began’ to ad-— 
minister Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bot- 

tles of which effected a complete cure, 

much to her relief and her father’s 

delight. I am sure, were he here to-day, 

he would testify in the strongest terms 

as to the merits of 5 


Ayer’s Sarsaparil la 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures others, willcureyou. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM PHCEBUS.* 


Pheebus, indeed, thou art! 

For, ere | knew thee so, 
“Here is the very heart 

Of light,” I cried, ‘‘ what tho’ 


The day were dark and gray? 
Thou couldst thyself make light 
In thine own radiaut way 
A place, else, soon like night. 


So fresh and strong! Who stood 
Like thee, among the rest? 

To see thee was a good 
In thy kings garments dressed, 


Lifting thy princely head 
To greet the lurking sun; 

Phoebus, thou art indeed, 
Oh truly royal one! 


But didst alone impart 
The joy mere beauty gives? 
No, deep within my heart, 

This old prayer freshly lives. 
“Father, whence all light came, 
Make me so pure, so bright, 

That, knowing not my name, 


Men see, through me, Thy light.” 
aalNs Siu IE, 





* Literally, pure, bright. 
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SELECTED NOTES. 

The last issue of Gardening contains ‘“ Notes 
from the Fair,” by F. C. Seavey. 
the potato display he says: ‘The novelty in 
the miscellaneous or third subdivision of the 
rose class is Maggie Murphy, yielding in the hill 
test nine pounds and thirteen ounces to the hill 
(with neither a large nor a small potato in the 
sample hill shown), and $10 bushels to the acre; 
fertilizer 800 pounds of Bowker’s potato food 
peracre. Field test 574 bushels per acre; fer- 
tilizer 300 pounds of Listers’ Food to the 





In noticing 


ACTed 

The same journal in noticing the departed 
glory of the plants in October says: ‘The only 
noticeable flowers now are the Japanese anem- 
ones, pink and white; they are covered with 
flowers.” “The prettiest little garden among 
State buildings,” it says, “is that connected with 
Massachusetts. A fence overgrown with Jap- 
anese hop encloses the turf; beyond this, skirt- 
ing the house, is an old fashioned border, chiefly 
filled with hardy plants. ‘The little moss pink, 
Phlox subulata, one of the first of our spring 
flowers, is blooming again; the Northern form 
seldom flowers in the fall, but the Southern form 
often does. Both are hardy.’ Chinese larkspur, 
Veronica baccata, both blue and white, Coreop- 
sis lanceolata, China and New England asters, 
false chamomile, pansies and heliotrope all grow 
in a luxuriant tangle. One reason for the pro- 
longed blooming period of many of the plants is 
that they are not allowed to go to seed; as soon 
as a flower withers it is picked off.” 

A good deal is said about cinerarias in a few 
sentences by Wm. Scott, of Buffalo, in the 
American Florist. ‘It is about time now to 
give the earliest cinerarias their last shift, which 
with me isa standard six-inch. Don’t use sifted 
soil, rather let it be coarse and lumpy, with plenty 
(a fourth) of good rotten manure. Remember 
that cinerarias thrive in a very cool temperature 
‘but won’t endure the slightest frost, and to do 
well must have the lightest bench you have. 
There are few plants more troubled with aphis 
than cinerarias and in addition to regular week- 








ly fumigation it will pay to spread fresh tobacco 
stems between the pots at short intervals. They 
need spreading out as their broad leaves begin 
to spread, and each time add some fresh tobacco. 
In many places you see cinerarias going off one 
by one, and it is attributed to a disease. In 
most cases it is, I believe, nothing but over- 
watering. The cineraria is a cheap, common 
plant, but to do it well requires the use of as 
much brains as it does to cultivate an orchid or 
the finest palm. They will not endure too wet 
a soil; once they droop with over-watering it is 
all over with them, and if too dry they drop their 
leaves but will recover with loss of a few leaves, 


so be most careful in watering them.” 
> = 





A GREAT POTATO EXHIBIT. 

The firm of James Vick’s Sons offered a set of 
cash prizes to their customers for the best exhib- 
its of potatoes. The varieties were to consist of 
the American Wonder, introduced by this firm 
last year, and the Maggie Murphy, sent out this 
year for the first time. The amount of prizes 
aggregated $325. 
tion were stated in Vick’s FLORAL GUIDE for 
1893. The latest date to receive samples was 
the 15th of October. 

The effect of the announcement was to engage 


The conditions of competi- 


competition in nearly every section of the coun- 
try, and on the date of exhibition samples had 
been received from several hundred competi- 
tors. The samples were laid on tables and 
in the show window of one of the principal 
florist establishments of this city, that of Salter 
Brothers. The writer has attended fairs for 
many years, but never has he witnessed so mag- 
nificent a display of potatoes as were made by 
While in all these 


samples each variety held to.its own distinctive 


these hundreds of samples. 


characteristics, and strongly enough, too, to 
easily identify it, yet the variations are remark- 
able. 
of eyes, in smoothness or ruggedness of surface, 
The 
ie Murphy which ‘took the first 


The variations consisted in size, in depth 


and in some changes of form and color. 
sample of Mage 
prize claimed it unmistakably. The handsome 
form of the specimens, the smoothness of surface, 
the slight indentation of the eyes and the beau- 
tiful color, a handsome pink, were all marks of 
prominence and made them the most attractive 
of the whole collection. 

The specimens of American Wonder were 
beautiful 


unquestioned merits in the eyes of all who saw 





large and white and solid—they had 


them. The smallestsamples of this variety came 


'from California and Canada, but they were of 


good size, smooth and handsome. Some single 
specimen potatoes of American Wonder were 
large enough for a family of three or four per- 
sons, all good eaters. The exhibit was open for 
four days and was apparently much appreciated 
by our citizens who very generally visited and 
admired it. 

The judges, who were members and officers of 
the Pomona Grange of Monroe County, faithful- 
ly discharged their duties, and we believe their 
awards are quite just. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF AWARDS. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., October 17, 1893. 
JAMES ViCcK's SONS: 

Gentlemen—When we agreed to act as judges in 
your potato contest we had no idea of the work be- 
fore us. When we found ourselves confronted with 
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over 600 “‘ dozens,’”’ coming from every Northern and 
from some of the Southern States, we were surprised 
and astonished to say the least. Such a show of po- 
tatoes was never seen before in Monroe County, the 
home of fine potatoes. It was very gratifying to see 
the interest city people manifested in potatoes and the 
way they thronged to see your splendid exhibition. 
We would have liked to give one half of the contest~ 
ants prizes for they deserved it. In making the 
awards we took into consideration size, appearance, 
uniformity of the specimens and trueness to the orig- 
inal type of the respective varieties. Knowing noth- 
ing of the contestants, we were forced to make the 


awards strictly on the merits of the potatoes. The 
large crowds seemed to approve our judgment. Be- 


sides the contestants winning prizes the following 
exhibitors deserve especial mention, one of whom 
would have taken the 1st prize for American Wonder 
but the sample was received too late. 

EXHIBITORS OF SAMPLES ENTITLED TO SPECIAL 

MENTION. 

With the exceptions of the prize-takers the lots of- 
fered by the following exhibitors probably attracted 
more than usual attention, though there was nota 
poor sample shown: 

Maggie Murphy—Dorrance B. Currier, Hanover, 
N.H.; L. Edson, Italy, N. Y.; Ralbh Hoge, Hub- 
bardston, Michigan ; Joseph Ward, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. The last was a‘large sample, 12 potatoes 
weighed 25 pounds. In some respects, however, they 
would not compare well with other exhibits. 

American Wonder—L. Edson, Italy, N. Y. (This 
sample was received two days too late. When they 
came to hand the judges had already made their 
awards. Otherwise this sample would have taken 
the 1st prize.) Charles M. Fuller, Hudson, Mich- 
igan; E. Av Hinds, Ionia, Michigan; Ralph Hoge, 
Hubbardston, Michigan; P. J. Horning, Lamont, N. 
Y.; S. A. Kelsey, Candor, N. Y.; S. H. Linn, Ridge- 
way, Michigan; Joseph Ward, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, 

PRIZE WINNERS. 
MAGGIE MURPHY. 

first Prize, §7o—G. H. Williams, East Sound, 
Washington. 

Second Prize, §35—O. M. Baldwin, Stevensville, 
Montana. 

Third Prize, §25—Jonathan Benn, Hodgson, Maine. 

Fourth Prize, §ro—Mrs. Miles Mabie, address not 
known. 

five Dollar Prizes—Frank Feifarck, Oconto, Wis- 
consin; E. M. Trow, Barre, Vermont; O. B. Ingra- 
ham, Adirondack, N. Y.; A. B, Kendall, Manchester, 
California; W. F. Kirchberger, East Morris, Con- 
necticut; Mrs. R. L. Dickey, Titusville, Pa.; I. Smel- 
ser, Golconda, Nevada. ‘ 

AMERICAN WONDER. 

First Prize, §60-—Jonah G. Thomas, Sandusky, N.Y. 

Second Prize, §30—D. T. Talcott, Williston, Vt. 

Third Prize, §20—H. West, Scappoose, Oregon, 

fourth Prize, §ro—J. O. Hinds, Ionia, Michigan. 

Five Dollar Prizes—Mrs. L. F. Parker, Ritzville, 
Washington ; J. C. Green, Punxsutawney, Pa.; I. F, 
Irwin, New Milford, Pa.; James West, Irondequoit, 
N. Y.; Gussie Taylor, Clarion, Pa.; N. B. Johnson, 
Ontario, Ohio. 

Thanking you for courtesies shown and trusting 
that our work will be satisfactory we are 

Yours truly, 
LANGDON WALL, Secretary, 
Lewis Curtis, Lecturer, 
Of the Monroe Co. Pomona Grange, Judges. 
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A world of misery is 
implied in the words 
“Sick Headache,” 
A world of relief is 
wrapped up in a twen- 
ty-five cent box of 


Beecham’s 


Pills 
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In this department we will be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
to publish the experiences of our readers. JAMES VICK. 


OX. 








Spider Plant—Fuchsia. 

Would some one please tell me through the Maga- 
zine how to raise a spider plant, and how to start 
fuchsias, whether in rich soil or sand? Siskt 

Sarversville, Pa. 


Tuberose, 

Will you tell me inthe columns of your Magazine 
what to do with my tuberose, it has just gone out of 
blossom, What shall I do with it to have it bloom 
again, or what care to give it through the winter? 

East Union, Me. Mrs. E. A. W. 

A tuberose bulb only blooms once; after 


blooming throw it away. 


Season for Pruning Roses. 

What season of the year do you consider the most 
favorable for pruning roses, spring or fall, and what 
months, and to how many eyes is it advisable to 
prune? R. BaP 

Portland, Me. 


The early spring before the buds start is the 
best time for pruning roses. If pruned in the 
fall the cut ends are apt to die back. 


Lady Washington. 

In answer to the question in your Magazine of Mrs. 
S. A. H., in regard to the Lady Washington, would 
say I have had a pelargonium and have no trouble in 
making it blossom, It began to bloom in April and 
lasted until August 25, It is two and a half years old 
and never has been cut back, it is five feet high. I 
think if Mrs. S. A. H. should let her plant grow and 
not cut it back it would bloom next spring or when it 
got to its proper age or height. Mrs. E. A. W. 

East Union, Me. 


Oleanders—Roses—Veranda Climber. 

Please teil me the best time to cut back oleanders ? 
I have one thirty-eight years old in pretty good con- 
dition. 

When is the best time to get roses? 

What makes the best and quickest shade for 
veranda? Mrs. J. M. 

Carlisle, Ky. 

Cut back oleanders early in spring before 
starting into growth. 

The best time for planting out-door roses is 
in the spring. 

All things considered the Virginia creeper is 
the best climber for shading a veranda. 


Easter Lilies. 

I have Easter lilies potted in May which blossomed 
in August. What shall I do with them after they are 
done blossoming? When is the proper time to pot 
them for Easter blooming? Willa bulb which has 
blossomed in August bloom again ? A. E. W. 

Monterey, Mass. 

A Bermuda lily which bloomed in August 
cannot be expected to bloom again in spring. 
The best to do with the bulb now is to plant it 
out in good soil and give it a covering of strawy 
manure and leave it. Strong fresh bulbs can 


now be potted for early spring blooming. 


Gem Calla. 

Will you please tell me through your Magazine 
what is the matter of my Gem calla lily? For awhile 
in the spring it grew nicely but soon began to die, as 
soon as a new leaf comes out an old one dies. I have 
it potted in fairly rich soil and charcoal, keep it quite 
wet with charcoal water and until the present time, 
September 17, have had it out of doors. 

A READER. 


A number of complaints have been received 
by us about this new variety of calla. We fear 
that, in order to put it into the market in suffi- 
cient quantities, it has been over-propagated and 
so temporarily weakened. We hope our readers 
who have tried the plant will report the present 
condition of the plants, 











Pond Lily—Gladiolus—Hyacinths. 

Please inform me what I shall do with pond lily 
roots which I have in small tank in my garden to 
keep them over winter? Also, when I shall take up 
gladiolus and hyacinth bulbs? Ge. Wiss. 

New York, N.Y. 

The tank can be loosely filled with brush and 
straw or fallen leaves for winter protection. 

Gladiolus bulbs can be taken up now if not 
already lifted. 

This is the time for planting hyacinth buips, 
not for lifting them. If those which suggest the 
inquiry are some which have been left in the 
ground all the season, there is nothing to do with 
them now, but simply to leave them where they 
are, 

Applying Fertilizers. 

In using a mixture of superphosphate (bone black 
or rock phosphate), muriate of potash and nitrate of 
soda, for fertilizing roses and other plants, would you 
advise scattering the same upon the soil directly 
about the stems of the plants or a little distance away 


from them? RB. Ps 
Portland, Me. 


The fertilizers should be placed where the 
This will be 
For deep root- 


roots can most easily reach them. 
some distance from the plants. 

ing plants such as grape vines and some shrubs 
and trees it is best to place them from two to 
For 


small plants which root near the surface scatter 


four feet away and dig or plow them in. 


it over the ground, keeeping a few inches away 
from the plant, and hoe or rake over the ground 
afterwards. 
Hydrangea, 
Please tell me what to do for my hydrangea, the 
leaves get black and look frozen. I treat it the same 
as other plants, water it every day. Must I keep in 


the sun or shade. Tek. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Our inquirers seem to think that we know far 
more than most mortals, for many of them take 
no trouble to mention essential points in connec- 
tion with their inquiries. In this case we sup- 
pose the plant mentioned was one of the tender 
varieties. As the date of the inquiry is Septem- 
ber 30, it may be that the plant has been kept 
growing all summer and now is given no chance 
Wet 
it go nearly dry a few weeks and lose its leaves, 


and then, after cutting it back, it may be ready 


for rest on account of abundant waterings. 


to start a new growth. 


Does Electric Light Injure Plants? 

Should not freesias bloom in less than three or four 
months from planting? I planted my bulbs—four or 
five to a five-inch pot—the middle of October, using 
good garden loam (not worn out soil) enriched with 
some well rotted cow compost. but carefully sur- 
rounding each bulb with a little bed of clean coarse 
sand. I then moistened them moderately and left 
them on a bench on the back porch a day or two, 
thence moving {them to the shed inside for a week, 
never letting them get too dry; then they were moved 
to a fireless but not cold room upstairs for another 
week, Finally I put them ina south bay window in 
the parlor where they have since remained. They 
came up very soon after being put in the window and 
have made good thrifty growth, and are now full of 
buds on their long graceful stems; a few of the buds 
are just bursting into bloom. In another week they 
will be beautiful, but it will then be past the middle of 
February, or over four months since the bulbs were 
set out. : 

Now there is a large arc electric light on the corner 
of the street not fifty feet from the window and which 
shines into it and on the plants from six p. m. to six 
a.m. daily or nightly. Ihave in this window gera- 
niums budded and blooming, heliotropes blooming, 
pelargoniums, fuchsias, a hibiscus budded, a yellow 
jasmine budded, a pot of blue lobelia, a rose gera- 
nium, a carnation Portia, a pot of smilax, (on side 
bracket,) a Madeira vine, two nasturtiums, a morning 
glory, and a pot containing three kinds of oxalis, also 
on window brackets, an oxalis and morning glory 


| blooming, a begonia, a Chinese lily and the three 











pots of|freesias, alba, and Leichtlinii. The free- 


sias are in the corner.next the light. I never pull 
the blinds cléar down as there are so many plants. 
The window is not crowded, however, as you might 
think. There is a shelf the whole width of it, beside 
four brackets, and it has fivesashes init. The house 


is furnace heated, but I water and shower the plants — 


often, and they do welland never freeze. The lowest 
figure the thermometer touched this winter here was 
12° above zero, which is four or five degrees below 
our average winter cold. This is one of our few 
“hard” winters. I find that all the plants in the 
lighted corner bloom much more freely than in the 
other, and therefore I put the freesias there, and am 
satisfied with their growth in all respects save its 
slowness, and so I ask the question ‘‘is electric light 
harmful to freesias?’’ Would they do better to have 
the natural hours of darkness? The other plants do 
not seem to miss it. The carnations even thrive and 
bloom in the lighted corner, though most catalogues 
say they donot do wellindoors. We have not enough 
sun in our winters to induce the freest bloom in pot 
plants, but this light has seemed to take its place with 
all my other window plants. - Perhaps it is too warm 
in the room for freesias. The average heat is 69° to 
71°, I know it would better be 65° for plants with 
more moisture, but I open the windows wide a few 
minutes quite often, just long enough to give us, 
plants and all, a good breath of fresh air. 

I fear this is much too long, but perhaps you can_ 
take the gist of it and answer it in your Magazine, I 
am greatly interested and instructed by reading the 
letters of your correspondents and your replies. 1 
have over a hundred roses, and eagerly seize upon 
anything relating to their culture. I winter all mine 
out in the ground by protecting with compost and 
evergreens, Niphetos, Bride and Marechal Niel live 
all right for me. Mrs. W. W. P. 


It would be safe to say from our correspond- 
ent’s own showing that electric light does not 
injure plants, for, apparently, there could not be 
a much finer lot than those described. And 
then we know from experiments conducted in 
Europe and this country that the electric light 
promotes the growth of plants. ‘The non-bloom- 
ing of the freesias must be explained by some 
other cause. The high temperature mentioned 
is unfavorable to their best development, but it 
Perhaps the 


source of the trouble will be apparent later. 


should not prevent blooming. 


These notes written by an Oregon correspond- — 


ent last winter have points of interest for our 


readers who are now just starting again for an- 
other winter season with plants. They show for 
one thing that the writer is thoroughly in earnest 
in plant growing and has a genuine love for flow- 
ers. Such devotion cannot fail of success. 


Valued Indorsement 


of Scott’s 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- 
sion speaking of its gratify. 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oilis out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
SS 
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Removing Protection from Roses, 
How early in the spring should the winter protec- 
tion be removed from roses? Ry Bek 
Portland, Me. 


That will depend on the climate and the pe- 
culiarity of the season. ‘The protection must re- 
main while there is danger of heavy frosts or 
even of hard cold winds; on the other hand it 
should not be left until the warm temperature 
starts the buds. 

E Green-Fly. 

Will you kindly inform me what will kill the green 
fly, or louse, on carnations? They killed some of my 
choicest ones last winter and I have some nice ones 
for this winter and would liketo know how to get rid 


of the pests. K. M. F. 
Hillsboro Bridge, N. H. 


With a few house plants there is no better 
means of keeping down green-fly than syringing 
the plants infested with a solution of sulpho- 
tobacco soap. 
and less troublesome and disagreeable than the 


It is easily applied and effective 


usual remedy of tobacco fumigation. 


Carnations—Oleander. 

Will carnations live out of doors through the winter 
in this latitude? I have several nice plants from 
seeds, but cannot keep them all in the house and am 
anxious to save them. If not in the garden, would 
they live in a warm cellar, and when ought I to take 
them up in pots? 
~ Can you tell me the reason why an oleander drops 
its buds? It is two years old, seems to be thrifty, and 
free from insects, but has budded three times and 
then they have fallen off. Any information in regard 
to the above will be thankfully received. ae.Be 

Troy, IV. Y. 

Cover some leaves over the carnations and 


leave them in the ground. 
The oleander may have been kept too dry. 
The plants need abundant watering when 


blooming. 


Roses—Castor Plant. 

Will you please tell me in your next Magazine how 
to winter my Polyantha rose, Little White Pet? Will 
it live in the ground by giving it some protection, or 
would it be better to place it in the cellar? 

Last spring I received from you a plant of the 
Duchess of Albany. It has stood inthe ground all 
summer without blossoming and has grown but very 
little, ifany. What would you advise me to do with 
it? Do you think it can be made to live through the 
winter? 

Will the castor oil bean thrive well in a north yard 
partially shaded? Mrs. P, N.S. 

Center Lisle, N. Y. 

The Polyantha rose mentioned will stand the 


It is best, 
however, to give it a covering of leaves. 
Protect Duchess of Albany in the same 


winter with little or no protection. 


manner. 
~ How well the castor oil bean will do in the 


place mentioned will depend on the heat of the 


summer. There is a prospect of success, try it. 


Lady Washington. 
The failure of Mrs. S. A. H. with her pelargonium 


is probably due to the fact that she gave it too much 


“ground. 


room. I have kept mine in the same pot for several 
seasons, cutting back sharply when the season of 
bloom was over, and simply shaking out what dirt I 


- could and filling in with new. The plants will begin 


blooming in February and continue until June. The 
only trouble I have is the green louse—aphis, I sup- 
pose—which seems to be inordinately fond of them. 
The pot for a Lady Washington should not be over a 
six-inch one for success in the window. The plant 
will do nothing but grow if planted in the open 
Mrs. C. E. C. 
Peruville, NV. ¥. 

The following answer from California shows 


that the blooming season of this plant is differ- 
ent in California from ours. 
I think by this'time Mrs. S. A. H., Burlington, Wis., 


will find her Lady Washington will be in bloom, for 
they are fall and winter bloomers. I would not cut 


mine off again even iftall. I have had four in all. I 
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got a pink one last year but it did not bloom and did 


“not grow much, but that was all right on my part. 


The last six weeks it.has made up for lost time. Mine 
are planted out in the ground with my geraniums and 
watered every night, and I manure my garden every 
fall; they say here if the enriching is done in the fall 
the ground will hold moisture the coming summer, 
and if left to do in the spring it will dry out. I have 
tried both and the fall is the time. 
CALIFORNIA SISTER. 


Properties of Variegated Hop. 

Will you please tell us whether the Variegated Hop 
has the same medicinal and other properties as the 
common hop? M. E. L. 

Ottawa, Kans. 


The Variegated Hop is a variety of Humulus 
Japonicus, and it is probable that the latter has 
properties similar to the common hop, Humulus 
lupulus. This probability is founded on the fact 
that usually plants of the same genus and often 
those more remote in relationship, but which be- 
long to the same natural order, have similar 
This does not always hold true, but 


Al- 
though the properties of allied plants may be 


properties. 
often enough so to be cousidered a rule. 


similar yet the strength of such properties may 
be very different in the different species of plants. 
A plant with variegated leaves is to some extent 
in an abnormal and enfeebled condition and 
whatever its medicinal properties it could not be 
expected to possess them of normal strength. 
We have no absolute knowledge of the proper- 
ties of either Humulus Japonicus or its varie- 
gated form. 





CHEAP GRAPES. 

The price of grapes the present season has 
been the lowest the market has ever reached. 
The quantity produced is now so great that the 
In 


noticing the low prices the Vimeyardist says: 


grower cannot get the cost of production. 


“Grapes of good quality, packed in baskets, that 
sell in the cities for less than two cents per pound 
return no profit, and are sold at an actual loss to 
the producer. Fourand one-half pound baskets, 
sold at ten cents each, or $1o for a hundred 
baskets containing 450 pounds of grapes would 
cost, say $2; for transportation about $1.50, 
commission not less than forty cents; total $3.90, 
which, deducted from $10, leaves the pitiful sum 
of $6.10—less than one and a half cents per 
pound, which means ruin to the producer, as the 
balance of his crop, if sold at all, for wine, must 
be ‘sold for a song.’ ”’ 

This statement is all true. 
ers of this State have been raising their fruit for 


The grape grow- 


three years at cost or at a loss, hoping for a turn 
in the tide. But the amount of new vineyard 
land coming into bearing each year has swelled 
the total of production until the markets are 
overloaded. People have ignorantly imagined 
that there were great profits in grape growing 
and have rushed into the business until it is now 
swamped. The crops cannot now be consumed, 
in the meantime the vineyards, most of which 
are more or less mortgaged, are falling into the 
sheriff’s hands and being sold for what they will 
bring—in all cases for less than their cost. 
Those who by very hard work and living poorly 
can manage to still hold on are obliged to see 
their buildings run down for want of repairs, 


and to draw from the ground what they can get 
without supplying it with fertilizers which they 
are too poor to buy. It is a.sad turn in the af- 
fairs of what a few years since was a promising 
industry. 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOWS.—The chrys- 
anthemum season opened about the middle of 
October, and during the present month, Novem- 


ber, great shows of these flowers will be held in 
many parts of the country. They have been 
prominently announced for some weeks for Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Washington, Indi- 
anapolis, Louisville, Pittsfield, Mass., Newport, 
R. I., Hartford, Conn., Worcester, Mass., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Springfield, Mass., Toronto, Ont., 
and Montreal. The popularity of the chrysan- 
themum is still in the ascendancy, and in the 
face of strong competition its culture is more 
exacting and the standard of excellence higher. 
The coming exhibitions, therefore, will, without 
doubt, be splendid displays, and some of the 
great possibilities of this wonderfully varying 
plant will be witnessed by the visitors. 
ae ated 

WerEDs.—* Weeds and How. to Eradicate 
Them,”’ is the title of a little hand-book, by Pro- 
fessor Shaw, of the Ontario Agricultural College. 
It is published by the J. E. Bryant Company of 
Toronto, Ontario. We cannot well say too much 
in praise of this book. ‘The author understands 
his subject well and treats it thoroughly and in 
the most practical manner, and in accordance 
with many years of experience. The principal 
injurious weeds are illustrated by good engrav- 
ings. Every farmer, gardener and fruit grower 
would be better able to contend with weed pests 
after reading this book, and it should have a place 
in the agricultural library for ready reference. 






















the mind that 
makes the man,” 


said Watts, but modern ethics 
deny this, and give the credit 
to the tailor. It is question- 
able, however, if either are 
right. 


Food 
has some claims 


in this respect,therefore those 
parents who would build up 
the physique of their children 
pay strict attention to their 
diet. Children are all fond of 
pastry; for this to be health- 
fully prepared, ; 


(OTTOLENE 


must be used as ashortening. 
It is 


Recommended 
by the best Cooks. 


Consult your physician up- 
on its healthfulness. 
































Send three cents in stampsto N. K, 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for hand- 
some Cottolene Cook Book, contain- 
ing six hundred recipes, prepared by 
nine eminentauthorities on cooking, 


Cottolene is sold by all grocers, 
Refuse all substitutes, 














Made only by 
N.K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, etc. 
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Entered in the Post Office at Rochester as ‘‘ seconda- 
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Vick’s Monthly Magazine ts published at the fol- 
lowing rates, either for old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 

One copy one year, in advance, Fifty Cents. 

One copy twenty-seven months (two and one-fourth 
years), full payment in advance, One Dollar. 

A Club of Five or more copies, sent at one time, at go 
cents each, without premiums. Neighbors can join 
in this plan. 

Free Copies.—One free copy additional will be al- 
lowed to each club of ten (in addition to all other 
premiums and offers), if spoken of at the time the 
club is sent. 

All contributions and subscriptions should be sent to 
Vick Publishing Co., at Rochester, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING RATES, 


$1.25 per agate line per month ; $1.18 for 3 months, 
or 200 lines; $1.12 for six months, or goo lines; $1.00 
for 9 months, or b00 lines; $1.00 for I year, or 1000 
lines. One line extra charged for less than five. 


BG All communications in regard to advertising to 
Vick Publishing Co., New Vork office, 58 Times 
Building, H. P. Hubbard, Manager. 


Average monthly circulation 200,000. 








EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 
Don’T fail to keep up your subscription to 
Vick’s MAGAZINE. 
' year, freighted with just the goed things you 


It comes twelve times a 


ought to know. 

THE time of year has begun when many sub- 
scriptions to VICK’s MAGAZINE expire. Don’t 
fail to renew promptly, as the small cost will be 
the most economical way you can spend the 
money if you want to be a successful flower and 
vegetable grower the year round. 

THE premium offers which we make this 
month are especially desirable and should be 
taken advantage of by thousands, The watch 
advertisement on the last page of the cover con- 
apropos of the 





tains many suggestive thoughts 
coming holidays. 
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THE BOOK OF THE FAIR. 

Part three of this beautifully illustrated quarto 
has been received. This work with its numer- 
ous photo-engravings will preserve in the most 
faithful and artistic manner the principal features 
of the great Fairin all their details. ‘Those who 
have seen the Exposition will appreciate the re- 
productions presented in its pages, and those 
who have not had the pleasure to witness the 
The 
printing and whole execution of the work is ex- 
The descriptive text, by Herbert Howe 


original can obtain a just idea from them, 


quisite. 
Bancroft, is a model of conciseness, clearness, 
fullness and appropriateness. The Book when 
completed will be the means to carry the glory 
and the teachings of the great fair to future gen- 
erations. It confines itself neither to art alone 
on the one side, nor to drystatistics on the other, 
but aims to present in attractive and accurate 
form the whole realm of art, industry, science, 
and learning, as here exhibited by the nations, 
so far as can be done within reasonable limits. 
The work -will consist of 1000 imperial folio 


pages, 12 by 16 inches, to be issued in 25 parts 


| insects, and only 3.5 per cent. poultry or game birds. 











of 40 pages each. It will contain over 2000 of 
the finest illustrations, from official sources, many 
It is intended to issue 


Published 


of them full page plates. 
about two parts monthly at $1 a part. 

by the Bancroft Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

a 

HAWKS AND OWLS. 

An interesting investigation concerning these 

birds has been made by A. K. Fisher of the Di- 

vision of Ornithology and Mammalogy of the 








Department of Agriculture. The result appears 


in Bulletin No. 3 of this Division, and relates to 
the geographical distribution, food habits, and 
life history of 73 species of hawks and owls. 
The following statements by Dr. C. H. Merriam 
are contained in the letter of transmittal: 


“The statements herein contained respecting the 
food of the various hawks and owls are based on the 
critical examination, by scientific experts, of the actual 
contents of about 2,700 stomachs of these birds, and 
consequently may be fairly regarded as a truthful 
showing of the normal food of each species. The re- 
sult proves that a class of birds commonly looked 
upon as enemies to the farmer, and indiscriminately 
destroyed whenever occasion offers, really ranks 
among his best friends, and, with few exceptions, 
should be preserved and encouraged to take up their 
abode in the-neighborhood of his home. Only six of 
the seventy-three species and subspecies of hawks 
and owls of the United States are injurious. Of these, 
three are so extremely rare they need hardly be con- 
sidered, and another (the fishhawk) is only indirectly 
injurious, leaving but two (the sharp-shinned and 
Cooper hawks) that really need to be taken into ac- 
count as enemies to agriculture. Omitting the six 
species that feed largely on poultry and game, 2,212 
stomachs were examined, of which 56 per cent. con- 
tained mice and other small mammals, 27 per cent. 


In view of these facts the folly of offering bounties for 
the destruction of hawks and owls, as has been done 
by several States, becomes apparent, and the import- 
ance of an accurate knowledge of the economic status 
of our common birds and mammals is overwhelming- 
ly demonstrated. 
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LET EACH DO HIS SHARE, 

While we are trying to give our readers many 
good things in these pages pertaining to things 
new and old we trust those of them who have 
been planting and caring for plants the past sum- 
mer in the flower garden, the kitchen garden, 
the fruit garden, the orchard, and the vineyard, 
would write out their observations and good 
thoughts and send them to us for publication. 
We all want to hear from each other about new 
plants and old ones. 

—-—-- 
A GRAND FLOWER SHOW. 

The closing show at the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago will be a great chrysanthemum show from 
November 4 to 12 The management of the 
show will be by a committee of the Horticult- 





ural Society of Chicago, and a general commit- 
tee of noted flower growers, Chrysanthemums 
will be the grand feature, and a great variety 
may be expected, including the best sorts known 
in the trade and many new seedlings which will 


be exhibited for the first time. 





Six thousand 
dollars in cash prizes are to be awarded, and 
40 medals of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
Besides chrysanthemums there will be other 
flowers shown and for which prizes have been 
offered. These will consist principally of roses, 
carnations, orchids and other:plants of the sea- 
son. The arrangements are very complete, the 
undertaking has been entered upon with great 
spirit, and it is probable that the exhibition will 
be the finest flower show ever made in this 
country. | 


Some of the flower badges of nations are as 
follows: Athens, violet; Canada, sugar maple; 


Egypt, lotus; England, rose; France, fleur-de- 
lis (lily); Florence, giglio (lily); Germany, corn- 
flower; Ireland, shamrock leaf; Italy, lily; 
‘Prussia, linden; Saxony, mignonette; Scotland, 
thistle; Spain, pomegranate; Wales, leek leaf; 
Japan, chrysanthemum, 








It’s Easy to Dye 
With Diamond Dyes. 


It’s the easiest thing in the world to use 
Diamond Dyes. Plain directions on 
every package tell how the dye should be uséd. 

The Diamond Dye Fast Blacks will make an 
abs¢lutely fast and non-crocking black, that will 
not wash out in soapsuds, (three‘kinds: for 
wool, cotton, silk or feathers.) 

Nothing else equals Diamond Dyes in 


strength, simplicity, and fastness. 


k@S- Directiod book and 40 samples colored cloth free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSUN & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


COMPLETE FREE ! 


STORIES 


To introduce our large 16-page, 64-column 
illustrated literary and family paper, THE ILLUSTRATED HOME 
GUEST, into thousands of homes where it is not already taken, 
we make the following special and extraordinary offer: Upon re- 
ceipt of only Ten Cents in silver or postage stamps we will send 
THE ILLUSTRATED HOME GUEST jer Three Months, 
and to each subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, Seve 
enty-five Complete Stories by popular authors, among 
whom are Mrs. Southworth, the author of “Dora Thorne,” Mrs. 
Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs, May Agnes Fleming, Miss Braddon, Syl- 
wanus Cobb, Jr., Emerson Bennett, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Mary 
Kyle Dallas, Ned Buntline,and many others, These stories are 
intensely interesting, and so diversified in character as to please 
all tastes, embracing Love, Domestic, Humorous, Detective, Sea, 
Border, Dialect, Dramatic and Fairy Stories, Stories of Adven- 
iure, etc, ete. The largest and finest collection of complete 
stories ever offered, Remember, the 75 complete stories are given 
free to all who send ten cents for our paper three months, Six 
subscriptions, with the 75 stories to each, will be sent for 50 cents. 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Address, F. Mi. 
LUPTON, Publisher, 106 Reade St., New York. 


WANTED. 
5000 BUSHELS 


ae) ae 


Maggie Murphy Potatoes 


Any of our customers who have the above Potatoes in 
quantity will do well to correspond with us regarding 


same. Address 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Reliable Agents 
WANTED. 


One for each County, to introduce and 
sell our New Varieties of Potatoes. 

Good commissions allowed. 

Address, with references, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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A New Jersey Miracle. 


Helpless for Years with Locomotor Ataxia and 
Rheumatism. His case Pronounced Hope- 
less by the Leading Physicians of Sus- 
sex County. 

(By Special Correspondence to the N. Y. Press.) 

The busy little village of Branchville, N. J., 
thas been the scene of amodern miracle. Chas. 
F. Struble, a well-known and prosperous farmer, 
living on Homestead Farm, in Frankford Town- 
ship, a few miles from Branchville, is just now 
the chief subject of discussion throughout Sus- 
sex County. 

‘The Press is always up to date in its news, 
both political or medical, and has procured the 
following from Mr. Struble’s own lips: 

«‘T have been troubled with rheumatism off 
and on for 20 years. I have tried all kinds of 
medicines and treatments. J have taken sul- 


phur baths at Hamburg, N. J., Newton, N. J., 


vand in New York City with a doctor who charged 


me $2.50 a bath each day. An English doctor 
treated me witha galvanic battery at Rockaway, 
Morris Co., N. Y. I have tried many doctors. 
None of them did me any permanent good. I 
used all kinds of liniments I could hear of but 


without avail. : 


« About two years ago I was taken much 
worse and my doctor said I had locomotor ataxia 
of the spine, and that the chances were against 
me. After treating me for a time, he finally gave 
me up and said he had done all he could for me. 

“©The cords of my limbs were drawn tight as 
the cords on a kettle drum, and I had such 
cramps in my limbs that I suffered terrible pain. 
My feet were cold all the time, I had to use a 
thot water bag and heated bricks to my feet, but 
even then I could not get any relief. 

‘Finally I heard of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People, and I commenced taking them 
on Feb. 5th, 1893. I found in three days time 
that the cords in my legs began to ‘let up,’ my 
feet began to get warm, I began to eat and sleep 
well, and in one month I had gained six pounds. 
‘The numbness in my limbs began to leave me 
too, and to-day I feel like a new man, and can- 
not say too much in praise of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills. I am able to walk and do some 
work, and all this is after using only nine boxes 
of Pink Pills. I feel so grateful for my recovery 
that I am glad to let the public know what these 
pills have done for me.” 

In order to emphasize his story, Mr. Struble 
made the following affidavit : 

Sworn and subscribed before me this thirteenth 
day of April, A. D., 1893. 

IRA Coss, Fustice of the Peace. 

Justice Coss evidenced his interest and good 
feeling by the following certificate : 

I hereby certify that all that Mr. Struble says 
regarding his rheumatic and other troubles I be- 
lieve to be true and correct. 

‘ TRA Coss, Fustice of the Peace. 

On the farm with Mr. Struble live his two 
adult sisters. Miss Annie M. Struble made the 
following statement : 

“Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
have done wonderful things for my brother. He 
was in a helpless condition when I left him on 
Jan. 12th last; and when I returned on March 
25th, I found him cured. The most remarkable 
thing about the case,’ she continued, “ is the 
curing of his lameness. Of course I wanted to 
know all about the causes of such a wonderful 
change, and I learned from him and my sister 
and others, that during my absence he had been 
using the Pink Pills, and that his recovery was 
attributed solely to them.” 

Miss Mary E. Struble said; “I saw my 
brother in all the stages of the disease. He be- 
gan improving as soon as he began taking the 
Pink Pills. When my sister went away in Jan- 
uary he was apparently at death’s door and no- 
body seemed to have any hope forhim. He 
certainly had little or none for himself, and he 
was very despondent in spite of all efforts to 
cheer him. He declared that he felt better as 
soon as he began taking the Pink Pills, and to 








one who, like myself, was attending him day by 
day, there could be no doubt that they and they 
alone were the cause of his improvement. Why 
all other things he had tried he had abandoned, 
for they had failed to do him the slightest good, 
What else could have put him on his feet again? 


-| We don’t wonder at his enthusiasm for the Pink 


Pillss72 

George J. Bowman, the proprietor of the 
American Hotel at Branchville, said: « All 
that Mr. Struble says in reference to the Pink 
Pills I know to be true. In fact he can’t say 
too much about them for they have undoubtedly 
saved his life.’ 

At the Branchville drug store, chief clerk 
Henry Beemer, remarked, “I have no doubt that 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have cured Mr. Struble.”’ 
Joseph H. McDonald, the proprietor of the Gen- 
eral Store of Branchville, and Postmaster Knox, 
expressed themselves in similar terms. 

Pink Pills for many years previous to their 
general manufacture were used as a prescription. 
At first they were chiefly prescribed for impure 
blood and general weakness. Now they are 
found to be a never-failing specific for such dis- 
eases as locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. 
Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effect of La Grippe, 
palpitation of the heart, pale and sallow com- 
plexions, and all diseases of the blood, such as 
scrofula, chronic erysipelas, etc. 

They are also a specific for troubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irregularities, 
and all forms of weakness, They build up the 
blood and restore the glow of health to pale and 
sallow cheeks. In men they effect a radical. cure 
in all cases arising from mental worry, overwork, 
or excesses of whatever nature. Pink Pills are 
sold in boxes (never in loose form, by the dozen 
or hundred, and the public is cautioned against 
numerous imitations sold in this shape), at 50 
cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and may be 
had of all druggists or direct by mail from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y., or Brockville, Ont. 


++ 


.Notes from Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Salpiglossis.—Those who have not grown this 
pretty, tall-growing annual have missed a treat 
this season, for I have never observed them so 


fine or floriferous before, the hot and dry weather | 


just suiting the plant. A long row in the kitchen 
garden at this place has been much admired. 
The variety, S. variabilis grandiflora gives a 
great range of colors, including the penciled, in- 
tensely dark blue, chocolate, and various shades 
of yellow. Many of the plants grew to three 
feet in height, and a quantity of side shoots, 
which flowered freely. 

Alonsoa Warscewtcztt compacta.—This half- 
hardy annual is not well known, and conse- 


quently not extensively grown, as it undoubted-/ tin and durable corset ever conceived. Sent 


ly deserves to be. Grown in beds by itself, or 
in patches in the mixed border, it is very effect- 


dark green serrated foliage showing to advan- 
tage in either case. The plant isa good grower 
and free-flowerer, and in ordinarily rich soil it 
attains to a height of from twelve to fifteen in- 
ches, and the flowers are useful and effective for 
the embellishment of small vases or glasses, and 
in which they keep fresh a long time with the 
stems in water. 

Alonsoa lintfolia.—The only difference worth 
noticing between this half-hardy annual and A. 
Warscewisczii compacta is that the former is six 
or eight inches higher, and has long narrow 
leaves. It is well worth growing. 

Maurandya Barclayana.—Plants of this ef- 
fective climber, raised from seed sown in the 
spring of this year, twining round the stems of 
some of the standard roses in the flower, are 
very telling just now, the loosely hanging shoots 
of purple flowers and pale green leaves showing 
off to advantage on the once bare and unsightly 
stems of the rose bushes. The plant is also very 
telling in effect, growing in six-inch pots for 
standing on the side staging in a greenhouse or 
conservatory, with the flowering shoots hanging 
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ive, the racemes of bright scarlet flowers and | fede aia Lise 
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over the edges, being equally suitable and use- 
ful for planting in baskets suspended from the 
roof, with the twining shoots of flowers and fo- 
liage depending therefrom. It is also a capital 
plant for covering trellis or lattice work in either 
of the structures indicated. 
Se 

Non-FLOWERING PLANTS.— Some persons 
seem to think a plant worthless unless it blos- 
soms, In this they are mistaken. A fine rose 
geranium, or myrtle, or ivy, is something to ad- 
mire and be proud of. I have seen specimens 
of these plants that were worth a score of ordi- 
nary “collections.”” Every leaf was so clean, 
so green, so bright, that you did not think about 
the absence of flowers. Quality, not quantity, is 
a good motto for the plant-grower. Better a 
few plants well grown than a dozen ordinary 
plants. Good plants of the non-flowering kind 
can be grown in windows where there is not 
much sunshine, and those having such windows 
should select plants of this kind rather than 
flowering sorts. 
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WEEDS.—What persistent things weeds are! 
Most of us are spasmodic in our warfare against 
them. They “lie low,” and when we relax in 
our attempts to get the start of them, they get 
the start of us, and actually seem to laugh at our 
surprise when we find them in possession of the 
garden. ‘Therefore, to fight weeds successfully 
one must be persistent and always on the offen- 
sive. To act on the defensive with the weeds is 
to be overcome by them ultimately. 








This illustrates the flexibility of the stays in a 
Flexibone Corset. They are made of the finest 
tempered steel, rendered rustless and unalter. 
able, and will bend to any degree without los: 
ing their form. The 


MOULDED 


Flexibone Corset 


is the only garment that gives perfect grace and 
Symmetry to the form without retarding the 
natural motions of the body. The most beau- 


posuperd, carriage insured, $2.00 and $3.00 each. 
n Tan, Drab, White, Black. Materials of the 
Workmanship unexcelled. 
We allow you to return after one week’s wear 
—money refunded (white excepted) if not satis: 
factory. Mention this Journal. 


CORONET CORSET CO., 
JACKSON, MICH. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
SD 





Is It For Health 
or Pleasure That 
You Build Fence? 


If neither, then you don’t care to do it over right away 
and should use’ the Page Coiled Spring, which is 
eer ae es If well put up, it will last as long as 
your life. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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BOOKS OF 


INSTRUCTION 


FOR THE 


ORGAN. 


Organ at Church and in Concert. 


Compiled and arranged by J. W. Simpson. The pieces 
are enhanced with freshness, appropriateness and utility ; 
of sufficient variety to satisfy exacting organists. No finer 
collection of organ pieces has been published for years. 
Price $2.00. 


Clark’s New Method for Reed Organs. 


The most popular instruction book for the organ. and 
entirely distinct from any previous work by the same 
author. No learner can afford to be without this book. 
It contains all that is needed to make a most competent 
player. Price $2.50. 


Emerson’s New Method for Reed Organs. 


Easy and progressive lessons, scales and studies, with a 
fine collection of organ music. Price $2.50. 


Modern School for the Organ. 


By Zundel. In three parts. Part 1, Elementary Con- 
struction ; part 2, Pedal Playing; part 3, Combination of 
Stops. This ‘‘School” has become a standard work 
throughout thecountry. Price$1.50 per part; complete 


























in one volume $3.00. 


Bellak’s Method for the Organ. 
Paper, 75 cents$ boards, &1., Also an addition in 
German, 


Winner’s Eureka Method. 


The latest instruction book. Paper’, 75 cents. 


The Art of Organ Playing. 


In five parts, by Eugene Thayer. Part1, Manual Studies, 
$1.505 part 2, Pedal Studies, 2.003 part 3, Registra- 
tion, $1,505 part 4, Church Playing, S$2.003 part 5, 
Concert Playing, $2.50 3 five parts complete, cloth, SS, 

Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, BOSTON 
C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 















FARM-PoULTRY 
@ practical poultry magazine; 
best poultry paper published; 

sent on trial, six mo’s, 25c., or one mt Hie © 

ear 40c., if you mention this paper. ainpie tree, 

8, Johnson & Co., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 
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CONDITION POWDER 


Highly concentrated. Dose small. In quantity costs 
less than a tenth cent a day. Prevents and cures all 
diseases, Good for young chicks and moulting hens, 
Sample for 25 cts. in stamps, five packs $1. Large 21-4 lb. 
can, by mail, $1.20. Six large cans, $5, express prepaid. 
Farm-Poultry one year (price 50c), and large can $1,50, 
1. 8S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


BEEMAN’SPEPSIN GUM 


Sy THE PERFECTION 
\ OF CHEWING CUM. 
\ A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one grain 
pure pepsin, sufficient to digest 1,000 
grains offood, Ifitcannot be obtained 






















yy By from dealers, send five cents in 
‘Gas pps Os jean, stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 25 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


CAUTLION—See that the name Beeman js oneach wrapper, 
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TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 

The general failure which has attended the 
raising of these plants in the open ground in this 
country on account of the scorching sun may 
possibly be obviated by setting the plants in beds 
where they will receive some shade from other 
plants. From the following extract of a com- 
munication to the Yournal of Horticulture it ap- 
pears that this method is productive of good re- 
sults even in the more humid climate of England, 
and consequently there is good reason to think 
that it would be even more beneficial here. The 
suggestion of planting low-growing plants be- 
tween the begonias is of doubtful value here un- 
less watering is carefully attended to, for these 
additional plants cannot fail to use up more 
quickly the moisture of the surface soil. No 
doubt, however, but such plants as abutilons and 
low-growing varieties of ricinus and other plants 
with straight stems and leafy tops will afford the 
needed shade. 


“Our best display of these plants is in a bed 
occupying about a hundred tubers, some of them 
six years old at least. Dotted here and there 
amongst the begonias are Eucalyptus globulus, 
Ricinus cambodgensis, and Abutilon Thomp- 
soni, with the object of giving relief to the other- 
wise formal surface. No doubt the latter plants 
have provided an agreeable shade to the bego- 
nias, as the eucalyptus and castor oil plants are 
now six feet in height. The begonias have 
grown fully two feet high, have flowered pro- 
fusely, and are doing so at the present time 
(September 25th). In spite of the popularity of 
tuberous begonias as summer bedders, and the 
ease with which they can be grown, I fear many 
persons do not manage them as well as they 
might. Too often growers neglect to provide 
some slight shade for a week or two after they 
are planted, if the weather be hot or dry. Some 
plants receive a check at that time from which 
they do not recover during the summer, As 
planting proceeds I provide a slight shade by 
thrusting a few green sycamore or chestnut 
boughs amongst the plants. The soil is then 
kept cool, and plants under such conditions 
quickly become established. The covering of 
the soil between the begonias with some low- 
growing plants such as Sedum Lydium, S. glau- 
cum, or Herniaria glabra is too often neglected, 
and in a hot season, as that just experienced, the 
advantage of so doing has been demonstrated. 
Not only do they provide an agreeable contrast 
between the various colors of the begonias and 
themselves, but they arrest the evaporation of 
moisture from the soil by the sun and keep the 
roots comparatively cool. I have at the present 
time a very fine display of these begonias from 
plants that were raised from seed sown early in 
February of this year.” 


DEAFNESS. & HEAD nowses ounen 





by Petk’s Invisible ‘lubular Ear Cushions. Whispers 
heard. Successful when all remedies fail. SollEREE 
only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs 


Potash for Gardening 


Potash Salts produce a healthy and etrene growth in 
plants, increasing their power to resist rot, disease and 
winter killing. Potash insures 
High Yields and Best Quality of Vegetables, 
Sulphate of Potash, Muriate of Potash, and Kainit. 
information and pamphlets address 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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OIL, LIME OR ELECTRIC LICHT. 
CRITERION AND PARABOLON 


MAGIC LANTERNS AND STEREOPTICONS. 


Slides illustrating Scripture, Temperance, World’s Fair, and many other sub- 
Slides to order, Plain or Colored. 


There is Money to be Made with the Lantern. 


AS (USD AEL (o(QiOQ). s 
16 Beekman St., New York. 


Mat aaiaA cra srets, 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, 111. 





ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

OMEN are getting out into the garden 
W and finding pleasant work among tle 
flowers, and so far so good. Now, let us study 
effects, and use as much taste in regard to colors 
as we do in trimming our gowns. For illustra- 
tion: Here is a garden that makes your eyes 
blink unpleasantly; scarlet zinnias, geraniums, 
salvias,—red everywhere. 
woman who evidently admires the made-over 
sunflower, Helianthus; she has a bed of thirty 
feet square, with nothing else in it—enough to 
make one feel bilious to look at it. But here is 
a back yard that displays worse taste than the 
others. The owner must have had in her mind 
an old fashioned bedstead with tall posts. In 
each corner is a tall Lilium candidum, and in- 
side the brightest of annuals, asters, balsams, 
marigolds, as if a crazy quilt had been thrown 
over the bed. Suppose the woman with the red 
garden had changed with her yellow neighbor, 
and both had toned down the colors with blue 
larkspurs and white alyssum, and the lady with 
the crazy quilt had put her beautiful lilies by 
themselves, what an improvement it would have 
been to both. Say what you will, flowers are 
aristocratic, and to really do well each must 
have a space to itself. Don’t put them among 
the tomatoes, as one woman did because the 
ground was rich and it would save trouble to 
water all together. Foliage plants are beautiful 
in the right place. 
of one house are planted salvias; they have been 
pinched out and are a blaze of color on low 
plants. Fora border yellow coleus produces a. 
charming effect. Don’t be stiff. Plants in red 
gipsy kettles, century plants that look as if cut 
out of tin and painted, images under the trees 


Under the parlor windows 


with the waving leaves overhead, these are all 
abominations. 
shall have time to read the floral magazines and 
to think of the prettiest garden we saw last year, 
and make our plans for our own next season. 
SISTER GRACIOUS. 


During the winter evenings we 
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AGES OF THE OLDEST TREES.—In regard to 
the known ages of old trees the following notes 
are given by Mr. J. Collinson in JVores and 
Queries; ‘Elm, 300 years; ivy, 335 years; 
maple, 516 years; larch, 576 years; orange, 630 
years; cypress, 800 years; olive, 800 years; 
walnut, 900 years; Oriental plane, 1000 years ; 
lime, 1100 years; spruce, 1200 years; oak, 1500 
years; cedar, 2000 years; yew, 3200 years. 
The way in which the ages of these trees have 
been ascertained leaves no doubt of its correct- 
ness. In some few cases the data has been fur- 
nished by historical records and by tradition, but 
the botanical archzeologists have a resource in- 
dependent of either, and when carefully used 
infallible. Of all the forms of nature trees alone 
disclose their ages candidly and freely. In the 
stems of trees which have branches and leaves 
with netted veins—in all exogens, as the botanist 
would say—the increase takes place by means 
of an annual deposit of wood, spread in an even 
layer upon the surface of the preceding one.” 








‘TO CATARRH SUFFERERS 
A clergyman, after years of suffering} 


from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, and 


vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a medicine which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any suffere 
from this dreadful disease sending his 
name and address fo Prof. Lawrence, 88 
Warren Street, New York, will receivethe 
means of cure free and postpaid, 


Not far from it lives a 
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boiling down the flowers. 


Vick’s Illustrated.:-Monthly Magazine. 





PERFUME OF JASMINE.—The correspondent 
of a foreign journal writing from Grasse, France, 
has this to say of the extraction of flower per- 
funfes: <“‘ The jasmine harvest here is in full 
swing. Grasse is permeated by an overwhelm- 
ing perfume of flowers. In the factories they 
are working day and night to extract the valu- 
able essence of the flowers as quickly as possi- 
ble. The 
first and coarsest method, which is used for la- 
vender, thyme, peppermint, and geranium, is by 
The second, which 


There are three ways of doing this, 


is used for roses, heliotrope, lilac, and ordinary 
violets, is the old plan of distillation. And the 
third, which is reserved for Parma violets, jas- 


mine, tuberoses, and such expensive essences, is | 


the so-called cold method, the slowest, and there- 
fore the dearest, but the most effective of all. 
For this last the flowers, which are first carefully 


- weighed, are heaped upon a table round which 


are seated about twenty girls, each with a frame 
before her like a good sized window pane. The 
glass of this frame is, so to speak, buttered on 
both sides with a mixture of veal fat and a little 
oil. On the glass the girl strews as many flow- 
ers as will lightly cover it, and covers them with 
another glass similarly treated. Then comes 
another layer of flowers and another glass, till 
there are ten glasses‘ina heap. ‘The next day 
the flowers, which are by that time quite faded 
and have given out all their scent into the grease 
above them, are removed, and fresh flowers are 
strewn in their place. This proceeding is re- 
peated eight ortentimes. The perfumed grease 
is then put into large, closed, copper vats, with 
an-equal quantity of spirit. In the vats are 
wheels which are turned by machinery. The 
rapid revolutions of the wheels beats out of the 
grease most of the perfume it has soaked in; 
the grease sinks to the bottom, and is used to 
make soap, pomade, etc., and the spirit which 
contains the true essence of the flowers is bottled, 
and fetches the highest prices given for scent.” 
> 

CHEAP FLOWERS.— The Cultivator and Coun- 
try Gentleman notices the statements of a New 
York journal in regard to the flower trade in 
that city, and which seem to us almost incredi- 
ble. With all the competition there is in the 
florist line in New York, that an outsider could 
take up the trade and establish a business sur- 
passing all his rivals in a short time reads more 


like romance than stern truth. But here is the 





statement: 


“The New York Mazl and Express gives an 
account of the success of Joseph Fleischman in 
selling cut flowers cheaply. He began to sell 
on Fourteenth street two and a half years ago. 
Observing the wastage of choice flowers left on 
jobbers’ hands, he persuaded some of these deal- 
ers to let him have them at figures that enabled 
him to sell at half the prices charged in stores or 
less. He sold bunches of roses at 50 cents and 
even 25 cents. His sales the first year reached 
$5,000. The second year he took a small store 
on Broadway and his receipts reached $100,000. 
This year he has. opened a flower emporium in 
the Hoffman House, with mirrored walls, mar- 
ble counters, tile receivers, porcelain flower de- 


- signs in dado and frieze, and electric lamps of 


special design for various light effects. 





< A Splendid Free Offer, 


To every reader of this paper who is sick or 
ailing, we will send a free trial package of the 
best remedy in the world for the speedy and 
permanentcure of Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Con- 
8tipation, Biliousness Sour Stomach, Liver and 
Kidney Complaints, Sick Headache, Nervous 

_ Debility, and Consumption. It costs you 
nothing to try this wonderful remedy, as we 
send it free and prepaid. It has cured thous- 

- ands of the above named complaints and will 
cure you. Write to-day. Address 
_ E@Yprian DrvG Co., 29 Park Row New York. 
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CHINESE BEAN OIL.—More oil is extracted 
from the bean than from any of the other oil 
The two kinds of 
bean treated for oil are small in size and oval in 


yielding plants of China. 


shape, one having a whitish yellow epidermis 
and interior, the other being green throughout. 


They are probably sub-varieties of the Soja bean. 
The process of extraction in Formosa is described 
by Mr. Hosie in a recent report on that island. 
The beans yield about ten per cent. weight of 
oil, and the cakes when removed from the press 
weigh some sixty-four pounds and are worth 
about 2s. 9d. each. They constitute a very val- 
uable manure, and are carefully macerated be- 
fore being applied to the soil. The commercial 
value of this industry is shown by the fact that 
60,000 tons of bean cakes were exported from 
Chefoo during 1890, and Newchang sent over 
156,000 tons in the same year. ‘The oil is used 
both for cooking and lighting purposes.— Fozr- 
nal of LHorticulture. 
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Rose, AMERICAN PERFECTION.—A new rose 
which has been named American Perfection has 
been produced as a sport from Madame Pierre 
Guillot, at the establishment of Nanz & Neuner, 
Louisville, Ky. Flowers of it received by Zhe 
American Florist are described as “large, rather 
round, borne on- very stiff stout stems, foliage 
like a Mermet. The color is much like a Mer- 
met, but the inside of the outer petals appears 


streaked and stained with light carmine. The 
flowers have a good tea fragrance.’ ‘The orig- 


inators say that the plant is very vigorous and a 
great bloomer, and that the flowers last remark- 
ably long after being cut. 
poe Fo Se 

LITTLE THINGS IN THE GARDEN.—We may 
plan great things for the garden, but we find 
that the great things to be done there are always 
made up of little, seemingly unimportant, things. 
If we neglect these because they seem trivial 
the great things we planned to do are never ac- 
complished. Therefore, do the little things care- 
fully, and lo! before you know it the end you 
had in view is attained. 

2 eel 

KEEP THE SOIL OpeN.—Keep the soil open 
about your plants. Let it get crusted over and 
but little benefit is derived from dew and sun- 
shine. It’s the same as it is with us. We must 
take pains to prevent getting crusted and, conse- 
quently, crusty. Keep the mind and the soil in 
such a condition that it can absorb all good 
things rather than repel them, as it will if it gets 
a crust on, 











FITS.—All Fits stopped free by Dr. Kline’s Great 
Nerve Restorer. No fits after the first day’s use. 
Marvelous cures. Treatise and $2.00 trial bottle free to 
Fit cases. Send to Dr. Kline, 931 Arch St. Phila, Pa, 


& Box Combin- 
ed. Runs 8 days, 
keepsperfect time 
é& furnish const- 
y antly all the most 
charming & pop- 
ular tunes, Plays 
anything from-a 
simple song to a 
difficult waltz or 
operaticselection, 
To introduce it, 
3 one in every co- 
PE: unty ortownfurn- 
aoe ished reliable per- 
Ce s0n8 (either sex) 

34 who will promise 
to show it. Send 

























° at once to 
Inventor’s Oo., New York City, P. 0. Box 22526 


digestion. All dealers sellit. 


free books. 











Primley’s—— 
California Fruit Chewing Gum 


is a perfectly delicious, fruit-flavored Gum—quite unlike ordi- 
nary gums. Purifies the breath, cleans and preserves the teeth, and aids 
FREE BOOKS—We offer you great 
inducements to become acquainted with our Gums. 
side wrappers of either California Fruit or California Pepsin Gum, 
and two 2-cent stamps, and we will send you, postpaid, Charlotte M. 
Braeme’s famous book, “Dora Thorne.” 


J. P. PRIMLEY, Chicago, III. 





restores the youthful color, vitality, 
and growth to gray hair. Stops 
the hair from falling, and makes 
hair grow on bald heads. Cures 
dandruff and all scalp disorders. 


A jine hair dressing. The best 
recommended hair venewer ever 
made. Endorsed by our best 


physicians and chemists. 


Buckingham’s Dye &, Whiskers 


gives to the beard a uniform and 
natural color, Easy of application. 
The gentlemen’s favorite. 


R. P. HALL & CO., Prop’s, 


NASHUA, N. H. 





Sold by all Druggzgists. 
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Sweet- 
ll Scented, Winter- Bloom- 
ing Climber Absolutely 
kree to Every Reader of 
, Vv this Periodical! A Great 
y Offer by a Well-Known, Old Es- 
| tablished and Thoroughly Reliable Pub- 
lishing House! The Cinnamon Vine is 
1 one of the most charming of all plants 
for the window garden. Itgrows very rapidly, soon 
attaining a height of twenty feet or more, and com- 
letely surrounding the window, making it a perfect 
bower of beauty. ts leaves are beautifully shaped, 
and it blooms freely, producing in great profusion a 
= delicate white flower, which emits the delightful odor 
of cinnamon. If the bulbs are set in pots now the plant will 
attain a large growth and bloom during the coming winter, 
or the bulbs may be set in the open ground in the Spring, when 
the vine will completely cover any trellis or arbor, producing 
|'a beautiful effect. Desiring to introduce our charming maga- 
zine for ladies and the family, THe Lapres’ Wor xD, into 
al thousands of homes where it is not already taken, we now make 
the following special and extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of only 
12 Cents in silver or stamps, we will send The Ladles World 
for Three Months, and to cach subscriber we will also send Free 
and postpaid, Two Bulbs of the charming Cinnamon Vine as 
Gucnben above. THe Lapirs’ Wor tp isa large 20-page, 80-column 
illustrated Magazine for ladies and the family circle. Itis devoted 
to stories, poems, ladies’ fancy work, artistic needlework, home deco- 
ration, housekeeping, fashions, hygiene, juvenile reading, etiquette, 
etc. Remember, 12 cents pays for Lhe magazine three 
months, and two bulbs of the Cinnamon Vine are 
given absolutely free to every subscriber. No lady 
can afford to miss this wonderful opportunity. We 
guarantee every subscriber ‘many times the pg 
value of money sent, and will refund your dy 
money and make you a present of both bulbs - 
and Magazine if you are not satisfied. 
Ours is an old and reliable publishing 
house, endorsed by all the leading news-@W 
eagles Write to-day—don’t put it off! S 
ix subscriptions, with the two bulbs 
free to each, sent for 60 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER ! 73227 3 sort: 


above offer, and naming the paper in which 
she saw this advertisement, we will send free, ( 
in addition to the Civnamon Vine Bulbs and the 

Magazine three months, one Bulb of the charm- 

ing Freesia (Refracta Alba), a beautiful winter 
blooming plant, producing large, pure white flowers, 
in elegant clusters, delicate and fragrant. The Cinnamon Vine and 
Freesia together will make a beautiful window garden. Address; 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 
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Send for our list of 1,700 
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acceptable than one of 
these handsome _ fur 
They are 5% ft. 
> in. wide. 
Made from selected 
skins with soft, silky 
fur, and are absolutc- 







tiful, glossy, black fur rug at $3.00, same size. 
Sent C. O. D. on approval if desired. 
LAWRENCE, BUTLER & BENHAM, 
94 High Street, Columbus O. 
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When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


Root, Bark Blossom 


THE BEST STOMACH, LIVER 

KIDNEY AND BLOOD REMEDY 
Pains in Back and Limbs, Tired, Dragged 
Out, Nervous Feeling, Debility and Low 
Vitality Quickly Cured, as well as 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sleeplessness, 

Dizziness, Rheumatism and Catarrh. 


$1.00 BOX FREE. 


Sent by mail or 


To secure agents 
we will senda 


$1.00 Box, two month’s supply. 


50c. Box, one month’s supply. 
Address, 


ROOT, BARK and BLOSSOM, Newark, N. J. 


id DAY 


at most druggists. 
Try it and be well. 





FREE TRIAL 


+ inyourown home. First-class 
i Sewing Machines shipped any- 








where to anyone in any quan- 
tity at wholesale prices. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED inADVASCE 
li] We PAY the Freight. 
i) S60 “Kenwood” $24.50 
, #55 “Kenwood” $22.50 
;%50 “Arlington” $20.50 
#45 “Arlington” $18.50 
27 other styles including 
Standard Singers at $9.50, 
$815.50, $17.50. Fullset 
cae §-:“nickel plated attachments 
FREE. Latest improvements. Self-setting needle. 
Self-threading shuttle and automatic bobbin winder. 
Adapted for light and heavy work. Buy of the 
manufacturers and save agents and dealers large 
profits. Send at once for catalogue and testimonials 
free. Address (in full) CASH BUYERS’ UNION, i 
168-164 W. Van Buren St., Dept. 43, Chicago,!! 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE 


TO YOUR ADDRESS 


Two Years for $1. 


The regular price of the St. Louis Magazine is $1.50a 
year, but in offering it to you at $1 for two years (which 
is less than cost) we hope to in that time get you so inter- 
ested in our Monthly that you will continue taking the 
Magazine always. The loss to us in sending it to you two 
years for $1 we consider as so much money spent in ad- 
vertising our Magazine and creating a permanent and 
enormously increased circulation. Hence if the monthly 
yisits of the St. Louis Magazine to your family for two 
years are made, we flatter ourselves you will become a 
permanent subscriber. Send along your dollar and re- 
ceive the St. Louis Magazine for two full years. If you 
desire a late sample copy, send 10c. for one and also re- 


ceive an 
ALUMINUM SILVER CHARM 


with Lord’s Prayer coined in smallest characters. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, sero as: 
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MODERN PARK PLANTING. 


One of man’s noblest pursuits in our present 
time is the creation of public parks, They con- 
tribute, in a greater degree than aught else, a 
blessing and a recreation for the inhabitants of 
our large cities, who, owing to rapid increasing 
population and the stretching out of boundary 
lines (even the suburbs losing their natural 
country-like beauty and character) are deprived 
of the enjoyment of free nature. The freshness 
ofthe verdue of the meadows and fields, the 
rustling voice of the forest trees, the murmuring 
of the rivulets and the refreshing air of the cool 
and shady woods, all the charm and joyfulness 
nature offers, has become a mere fable to the 
many of our fellow creatures who are doomed 
to live in densely crowded cities. No wonder 
our younger generation receives but little ethical 
education and grows up without much interest 
for natural beauty, although in most of our 
American cities, both east and west, public ad- 
ministration has done much to mitigate this 
pitiable condition, and has laid out public parks 
and opened many garden-like squares for the 
benefit of the inhabitants. These undertakings 
have been everywhere highly approved by all 
good citizens,who are now the sincere protectors 
of the people’s pleasure grounds. But with all 
the pains which has been taken and the great 
outlay of money for laying out parks and squares, 
their maintenance (with but few exceptions) 
gives but little satisfaction. Has the beauty of 
their landscape effects been cared for by a 
judicial thinning out of the groups and groves, 
the regular pruning of the shrubberies and re- 
planting of shrubs, trees, hardy perennials, etc., 
where needed, or by embelishing’ in a taste- 
ful and artistic way all such places near build- 
ings, bridges, arbors, monuments, etc., which 
are suitable for a flower decoration? And are 
the borders of brooks, rivulets, lakes and rocky 
hills laid out and distinguished by suitable 
plants? We regret to confess they are not! 

Landscape gardening does not only mean the 
laying out of grounds in a landscape style, with 
all kinds of embellishments in accordance with 
art, but includes the harmonious representation 
of combined pictures of nature continually 
kept intact for a long period of time. _ Such 
work educates and refines the taste. In order to 
have such landscape garden work carried out 
successfully, it is necessary under all circum- 
stances to put the plantations, the lawns and the 
entire flower decoration under the sole control 
and care of a competent and experienced land- 
scape gardener. In too many of our public 
parks this important branch is directed by su- 
perintendents who are not professional gardeners, 
who perform their office duties and commission 
with this prominent garden work ignorant 
subordinates who have no intellect for landscape 
art. Samples of the so-called ‘modern park 
planting” illustrate the incorrect and absurd 
work done by men who imagine that masses of 
contrasting colors of the foliage of trees and 
shrubs, or in mass planting of heterogenous 
combination, would make a deep impression on 
a Class of people who are in rapture to see a 
“Burning bush.”? Such oddities on a large 
scale can be seen in a near-by city park, where 
masses of Japan quinces, Spireea prunifolia et 
Reevesii fl. pl.. S., opulifolia aurea, Forsythia 
suspensa, etc., are planted in masses, each kind 





OSEPH 
J STERI OBENS 


ILLOTT’ScoLD MEDAL, 


PARIS, 1878 & 1889. 





DRUNKENNESS#*:" c= 
Itean be Cured 
by administer- 


ing Dr. Haines’ Golden Specific. It can be 
iven without the knowledge of the patient, if 
esired, in coffee, tea or articles of food. Cures 
guaranteed. Send for circulars. GOLDEN 
SPECIFIC CO., 185 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 
Ba The Only Cure. Beware of Imitators. 


TORY," which goes whirling all over the United 
States to firms who wish to mail FREE, sample 
papers, magazines, books, pictures, cards, etc., with 


The Most Perfect of Pens. 
(silver) pays for our handsome 
terms, and our patronsreceive bushels of mail. Great- 


| () Cc ENT PEOPLE’S JOURNAL one year, 
est bargain in America. Jryit; you will be Pleased, 


on trial, aud your address in our ‘‘ AGENTS’ DIREC- 
T. D. CAMPBELL, X 118 Boyleston, Ind. 





Snow-Flake-Salt 


NEVER GETS LUMPY OR DAMP 


A PERFECT TABLE LUXURY. 


SNOW FLAKE SALT CO., 63 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


| by itself. Dr. Wittmack calls such tasteless 
work ‘very realistic;’? a more definite ex- 
pression would be “ absurdities.” 

Modern park planting, as illustrated by the 
past ten years, bears a relation to the prevaling 
fashion of extravagance in ladies’ dresses, where 


ferred ; but it is not merely what is new or rec- 
ommended in nursery catalogues as “ beautiful,’” 
or favored by a certain class of the people, that 
is the best material for planting in landscape 
gardens. Caprice and fashion too often dictate, 
as is proved by the senseless plantings every- 
where to be seen. The beauty of a tree or 
other plant calls for a special place or associa- 
tion, and therefore such plants should not be set 
out in masses. All such plants as Prunus 
Pissardii, purple beech, purple oak, purple 
peach, Spireea opulifolia var. aurea, Sambucus 
aurea, Hibiscus Syriacus fol. argent. var., etc., 
can only be planted for contrast in a few speci- 
mens in groups of trees and shrubs of a plain 
natural habit. Trees and shrubs of a highly 
ornamental character, shown by their peculiar 
shape, color of leaves, profusion of flowers, fruits, 
or distinct colors of the bark, in all cases should 
be planted more to the outskirts of the groups. 
or as single specimens to join parts of small 
groups with large plantings, or as solitary plants. 
for decorating lawns, etc. Shrub planting, sur-. 
rounding as an outline the large trees on some- 
part of an extended planting, should never he: 
set out like a hedge or wall, but arranged in as. 
free and loose a manner as possible, and every- 
thing like stiffness avoided. Sometimes shrub- 
planting can, at certain points, be agreeably in-- 
terrupted by small trees like sassafras, eleeagnus,. 
sambucus, cornus, cercis, euonymus, kcelreuteria,, 
mountain ash, luburnum, amelanchier, magnolia,, 
rhus, and -some other trees of light green,, 
variegated or red foliage for contrast. As to 
color and contrast, we have noticed in some: 
parks that the plantings are treated with too. 
great simplicity, and the flower decorations are: 
almost avoided. This illustrates another ex-- 
treme in modern park planting which does not: 








answer. the requirements of the refined taste of 
the present era. 1 

Though much has been said and written about 
the different styles of landscape gardening, yet. 
the confusion in their definition has not beem 
cleared up. The old Saxon word “park?” 
means an enclosure of meadows, with trees and’ 
shrubs for keeping cattle and deer in it—the old 
German deer parks. This was the original 
types of the old English parks, but many of 
them have been modified and corrected by the: 
Reptons and other eminent planters during the: 
past time. The older writers on landscape garden-- 
ing, as Hirschfeld, Uvedale Price, Whately,, 
A. v. Haake and Sckell, in their theories hold 
close to a mere poetical apprehension, and! 
therefore the technical part of landscape garden- 
ing has been neglected by them, and the per- 
formance of such ideas in many cases rendered 
very difficult or quite impossible. In spite of 
this fact there are still gardeners who cling to 
this old English cast-away idea, and wish to see 
our American parks without any floral dec~ 
oration. ) 
~ Since the Duke of Puckler laid out the cele~ 
brated park at Muskau (Prussia), landscape 
gardening has received a new direction and 
performance, which can be defined thus: the 
“Modern landscape garden’’—the park in a 
landscape or natural style—* is a composed and: 
idealized nature in accordance with the prin~— 
ciples of art, and contains all that is beautiful in, 
the landscape.” Therefore, the appellation, 
“English” style should be changed into, 
“natural”? landscape ! 

The French style (Lenottre) is in some re~ 
spects a metamorphosis of the “Italian villa or 





Roman style,” the hedge-like planting, the 
Berceau walks, the water basins and grass plots 
of regular geometrical forms, straight walks and 
roads, terraces, stairways, and the flower par- 
terres, adorned with statues, vases, fountains; 
etc., are its prominent features. In the pleasure. 


masses of contrasting colors and foims are pre-~ 





















- fashion” to have them. 
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grounds of the English parks several represen- 
tations of the French and Italian style have 
been adopted and are connected with the sur- 
rounding plantings and buildings. For the 


name “ Pleasure Ground” we would propose | 


“ Flower Park.” 

The Chinese and Japanese parks are gardens 
in a natural landscape style, with all the pecu- 
liarities of their own country, customs and habits. 

In modern landscape work all kinds of flower 
embellishments are practicable, provided that 
they are harmoniously united with the tree and 
shrub planting; or they may serve as special 
decorations for obelisks, monuments, fountains, 
rustic seats, arbors and buildings. The borders 
of rivulets, brooks and ponds require plantings 
ofaquatic plants; the rocks should be covered 
with creeping and other low herbaceous plants, 
those which are characteristic of such localities. 
Where the trees stand grovelike a blooming 
and delightful undergrowth must be created so 
as to prevent the annoying sight of the pedestri- 
ans’ feet. Stems of isolated trees or abrupt 
slopes can be adorned with climbing or over- 
hanging plants, and on outskirts of small groups 
of shrubs several kinds of native herbaceous 
plants must find their places. -On lawns, near 
water places, conservatories, music stands, etc., 
large groups of imposing foliage plants, bam- 
boos, yuccas and tall grasses, etc., will form 
sub-tropical scenes, partly for admiration of 
their grandeur of vegetation, partly for the in- 
struction of the artist and the passer-by. 

All these diverse plantings are essential parts 
of modern parks, and should under no circum- 
stances be neglected where the people look for 
pleasure and instruction.—Robert Demcker in 
The Florist’s Exchange. 

a ane 
“A NEW VEGETABLE. 

The Lyon Horticole,so says the Yournal of 
florticulture, has a long and interesting chapter 
on the great value as a vegetable of the common 
CE£nothera biennis, the very common weed known 
as evening primrose. ‘Though introduced, it 
says, from America as early as 1614, it has only 
recently been known as a kitchen vegetable. It 
says that it is becoming wild in France, and is 
known by the common name of Donkey Flower. 
‘It questions the accepted origin of the name, and 
contends that the botanical name is rather de- 
rived from onvagra, and not, as generally sup- 
posed, because the roots exhale the odor of wine. 
From the shape of its roots it is called in France 
the Leg of St. Anthony. However, it is as a 
vegetable that we have to do withit. If the 
seeds are sown as soon as they ripen young 
plants grow at once, and the plant throws up 
flower shoots eaily next year, _ This is the case 
with all plants kown as biennials; but if we save 
the seed and sow it in the spring at the same 
time as we do salsify, parsnips, and similar bi- 
ennials, the plants make roots only that season 
instead of flowers. The author of the paper 
compares the roots with the salsifyin value. It 





_is stored away for use from November to April. 


Under good culture, it states, the roots develop 
to quite a large size. It also states that it is far 
superior as a vegetable to the recently introduced 
Stachys from Japan. 

This species of Evening Primrose grows very 
commonly in nearly all parts of the country and 
we hope some of our readers will make a test of 
it, giving it good garden culture. 

Sie ah Sess aE 

A LovE FoR PLANTS.—It is a wonder some 
persons never wake up to the fact that the rea- 
son they cannot grow plants well is because they 
do not attempt to grow them out of love for 
them. They have them simply because it is “the 
One can generally tell 
by looking at a collection of plants what the 
motive was that prompted the making of it. 
The woman, or man, who loves flowers has the 
trick of making them grow, but those who have 
flowers simply because their neighbors have 
them, see them languish under theircare. “We 
don’t seem to have the knack of it,” they say. 
If they had the love the “knack” would come. 
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CoMMON PLANTs.—Some of the common- 
place, every-day sort of men and women we 
meet wear better than the more noticeable ones 
do. We admire the latter, perhaps, but grow to 
love the others because of their “staying”’ qual- 
ities. They are always to be depended on. It’s 
the same way with flowers. A petunia is a very 
common flower, but few plants give better satis- 
faction in the window than one of the single va- 
rieties. It blooms freely, constantly, and has 
such a cheerful air about it that you can’t help 
loving it. Such a plant is worth a great deal 
more than some of the aristocratic ones that have 
to be coaxed and coddled. 


FER BBR EBEE 


TO NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


Lf perchance a copy of this issue ts sent to a 





former subscriber who has lapsed, or one who 
never knew it before, subscribe for tt, and do it 


at once. Its monthly nints and talks are worth 


ten times its cost. 
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THE Burlington “stay on” Horse Blankets 
are made in 75 styles and of various material, 
waterproof and otherwise. Address the Bur- 
lington Blanket Co., Burlington, Wis., for hand- 
some lithographed catalogue. See advertise- 


ment in this issue, 
Colors—FREE. Address’ J. F. 


Poppies 
D Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box H 2 


= Ser 
0 U R NAME On 25 Lovely Cards, 
ay 480 Album Mottoes, &e 
etre, 5400 Conversation andCourt-¢ 
SER: ing Cards, 1 Ring, 1 Comic “que 
2 of Scarf Pin,NewCombination 
SLLLLSS O29} Pen & Pencil, and Agent’s y 
OUTFIT FOR 1894, ALL10c. GLEN CARD CO., NORTH HAVEN, CONN. 
We will send you an elegant large magazine 6 months, 
FREE, if you send 10 cents to have your name and ade 


dresginserted in our DIRECTORY, which goes to over 1000 Publishers, 
Importers, ctc., who Wil send you samples of new goods, latest books, 
newspapers, catalogues, etc., Yo will geta Big wieth daily. All at a cost 
of lUcts. Address; W.S. EVERETT & CO., Publishers, LYNN, MASS. 


Burlington ““Stay-On” 


STABLE BLANKET fits like a tailor-made 
coat. Ask your dealer for the ‘‘ BURLINGTON.” ¥ 
Write for handsome illustrated catalogue—sent free. 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. ,Burlington,Wis. 
QUILT of 500 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY Sq. inches can be 


made with our package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin 
pieces, assorted bright colors, 25e.3 5 packs, $1.00. Silk 
Plush and Velvet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. 
Emb. silk, 40e.0z. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J. 


ff] CASH for distributing ciroulars, Enclose 
i ‘ty stamp. U.8.Distributing Bureau, Chicago 











FREE. _ Send us10cents forasample 
copy of INGALI’S MAGAZINE 
and we will sendyoua ** YARD OF 
POPPIES,” in all their Beautiful 
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catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on 
Write your name and address plainly, and we will send by mail Yo 
same day letter is received. 


Asan advertisement, we 


2 OO Stool, Book and Coy- & 
= will sell the first Piano of { af 5 ee er Free. iS 
he 


our makeinaplacefor only 


Beethoven Piano .** Organ Co., 
P. O. Box S02 Washington, N. J. 













1 : y 
until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. & 
Sold oninstalments. Easy payment. B 

We positively guarantee every organ and Piano twenty years. Sendfor & 


Regular price, $350.00 


A Child’s Love for a Doll. 


HAS OFTEN BEEN COMMENTED oON.— READ 
ABOUT THE NEW SLYLE DOLLS. 


Modern invention is always 
making startling improvements, 
and the latest thing just brought 
out is forthe young people who 
live away from the large Cities. 
We have just secured sale of a new 
kind of dolls that are absolutely 
y indestructible, and we show you in 
} this cut here how they look; they 
are about 18 inches tall, and made 
of elegant colored goods. In 
gett:ng this doll up we have 
overcome the great trouble 
\ of weight, which has mace 
“\ such a cost in the past whcn 
‘\ shipping by mail or express. 
‘\These dolls are so construct- 
ged that you fill them with 
“feotton, hair, or sawdust, 
#sewing them up after re- 
ceiving; it takes but a few 
# minutes to do this, and you 
save nearly one dollar, and 
ct a pretty, substantial doll 
or almost nothing, They 
will last for years and be a joy 
forever to any miss who desires a 
handsome dollie as nice as her own 
sweet self. 
To introduce these goods at 
# once, and add another million to 
“ COMFORT’S” eleven hundred 
thousand circulation, we wiil 
send one doll absolutely free (all 
charges paid by us) to every three- 
months’ trial subscriber enclosing 
15 cents; two subs. and two dolls 
25 cts.,5 for 50 cts. Many make 
—s money selling these dolls. Send 
~ one dollar for twelve,and try i. 
Address MORSE & CO., Box 229 Augusta, Maine, 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 








“ A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
ola Kid Button Boot delivered 
ree anywherein the U.S.,on receijt of Cash, 
Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold in all retail 
stores for $2.50. 

», We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, and if 
Dany oneis not satisfied we will refund 
the money or send another pair. 
Opera Toe _or Common Sense, 
widths C, D, E, & EE, sizes 1 to8, 
>and half sizes. Send your 
Ypsize; we will fit you. 
> Illustrated Catalogue 


(Incorp’t’d, Capital. $1,000,000.) 


DEXTER SHOE CO, SrdcrbepeaBeaticn Mase 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 
es the Improved Fycalsior Incubator. 


Fy Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
lating. Thousands in suc- 
4 cessful operation, Guaran- 
















































Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for {ff 
Illus, Catalogue. } 
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for home use. Great time 
and money saver. Arti- 

eles separate sort 86. Exioe 

26 articles, boxed, 2v Lbs. ,#3. |} 

No. 2 without extra har- (ose > 
ness tools, 22 articles, 17 
lbs., $2. Catalogue free. 
Agents wanted. In order 


give R. R. or Exp. sta- 
tion andname this paper. 
Sas 


KUHN & CO., Moline, Ill Gacy 
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Very Complimentary. 

We are always glad to commend a deserving 
firm, and when the writer of this saw a large 
number of voluntary complimentary letters to 
the Beethoven Co., of Washington, N. J., manu- 
facturers of Pianos and Organs, from subscribers 
of Vick’s Magazine, he took copies of some and 
herewith presents them. The Beethoven Co. is 
an eminently satisfactory firm to deal with. 


W. H. Knour, Hill City, Kans., wrote: ‘ The Or- 
gan, style ‘ Bijou,’ which I ordered has been received 
in first-class condition. I have ordered the money 
($55.00) to be sent you today. All who have seen the 
Organ say it is worth fully $120.00. The tone of the 
instrument issimply grand. Enclosed please find the 
names of two frieuds who will purchase at once.” 





J. B. Mitier, North Vernon, Ind., wrote: ‘ En- 
closed please find draft in payment for Piano. The 
Piano is a surprise to many owning instruments here. 
Music teachers pronounce it not only excellent, but 
perfect as regards the construction of the case, as well 
as the tone, and to say that we are pleased with it 
would hardly express our feelings.” 





Mrs. A. E,. CARTNER, Saybrook, Ohio, wrote: 
““The Organ I ordered from you came to hand in due 
time, and to say that I was very much surprised and 
pleased with it, is but faintly expressing my mind. 
All who have seen it pronounce it first-class as regards 
tone, build and material. Instead of waiting for the 
time to expire to test it, 1am so well satisfied that I 
send you the money now. Please accept thanks for 
your promptness and gentlemanly dealing.” 

> 

SOME ingenious fruit dealers of Paris, says a 
correspondent, have invented a way of coloring 
their wares in order to improve their market 
value. They color ordinary oranges a deep 
red, making them look like mandarins, which 
bring much higher prices. They also tint pine- 
apples to make them look more attractive, and 
dye the common white strawberries a lovely 
red. Melons are now treated a similar way, 
and tinted a fine orange. 
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ONE FREE if you order Five. 
« Cut thisad. out and send to usand 
) Wewill send hee this beautiful 

18k Gold plated watch by 
express, subject to full exe 
amination,and if you donot 

A find it equal to any watch 

MA retailed at 4 times the 
V.\\ price we ask, you_need 
y\\ DOt payone cent. Other- 
Na Wise pay, the express 
agent $8.87 and the 
watch is yours. The 


ate Timekeeper. The 
ii case is made of Coin 
Nickel hand engrave 
ed (cut shows back of 
f case) over which is 
placed 2 plates 18k 
Goid. 


LEG ted. g thi 
watch you havethecredi¢é 
of owning & 


SOLID GOLD WATCH. 


° & CO. 
Whceiesale Jewelers, 
tat 


207 State St. Chicago Ulle 


A SELF-MOVING LOCOMOTIVE, 15 CENTS, 









strong wheels, gilt boiler, black smoke 
7 stack, bright colored cab with 4 win- 
dows. hen wound up runs long 
Ny. distance across floor. Great amuse- 
ment to children. By far the cheapest 
a locomotive made, and a marvel of 
strength and beauty. Parents should buy one for the children, 
Mention this paper, and send 15 cents in stamps and we will 
send Locomotive, and our story paper, 3 months, post-paid. 
M. A. WHITNEY, Box 3139, Boston, Mass. 


‘$2400 SALARY PER ANNUM. 
A smart wide-awake traveling salesman wanted to sell jew- 


elry to the trade at aaa prices, Meee Pan monthl-7, 
Address Secretary, P. O. Box 1196, New York, 


c . 
GOL Watches absolutely free to intro- 


duce our properties at Whitings Park. Write your 
fall name and address plainly,and get one of these 
watches. Whitings Investm’t Co,,245 Broad way, N.¥ 
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Handsomely finished, made of metal, | 
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Don’t Mince Matters, 


but take all the help you can get. 
can get more of it, with Pearline, than with 
anything else that’s safe to use. 
knows about Pearline for washing clothes. We 
talk more about that, because of all the wear 
and tear and labor it saves, by doing 
away with that ruinous rub, rub, rub. 
But don’t let it’s help stop there. 
With anything that will wash at all, 
Pearline will save you something 


And you 


Everybody 


the washing. 


Dishes, paint, 


woodwork, marble, windows, carpets 
(without taking up), milk cans, silver, 
ewelry, etc.—these are only some of the 


things that are washed best with Pearline. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 


Teddiers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 

‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 

FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if your grocer sends 
356 


JAMES PYLE, New York, 
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FASCINATING AND PROFITABLE %.5cc; 
sington 
Stamping. Many ladies with our outfits are making hand- 
some incdmes by working odd hours. Our new 1894 outfit 
contains many desirable patterns never before used. If 
you love to do fancy work for yourself or otbers, you 
want this outfit for the latest and best designs. By our 
new method no hot tron is necessary. Full instructions 
sent. Price, only 1O cents. Neveranything likéthe rage 
for crazy patchwork. We get an unlimited supply of 
SILK REMNANT and cuttings from first-class 
manufacturers as Broadway 
silk neck-wear makers, leading Fifth Avenue dress-mak- 
ers, si!k parasol-makers, etc. By putting them together, 
we get a brilliant assortment of colors for patchwork. 
Each package of silk remnants contains a fine lot of as- 
Sorted pieces, all different colors. Ladies find profit and 
pleasure in making these silk remnantsinto quilts, scarfs, 
tidies, etc, One large package 10 cents; Two for 16& cts. 
COMBINATION OFFER We will send our 1894 
8 Stamping Outfit, two 
large packages Silk Remnants and our story paper, 3 
monthsfor only 15 cents, coin or stamps; send atonce. 


Address, OUR COUNTRY HOME, 122 Nassau Street, N. ¥s 


Choice Tropical Plants. 


We helped to stock thousands of 
window gardens and conservatories 
last season; can we not assist in 
filling yours this fall? Get atrial 
collection of Four nice Palms, for 
50 cents. Six Orchids and Air Plants 
for 50 cents. Five choice Ferns for 
50 cents, or Three large Crinum and 
Amaryllis bulbs for 50 cents. Any 
or all of these will please you, and 
are sent postpaid to your address, 
These low prices are simply to in- 

= = troduce our goods. Send for our 
Illustrated Catalogue. Address 


R. D. HOYT, Seven Oaks, Fla. 


485,629 Pairs sold throughout the U. S. 
Parker Pays the Postage on his Arctic Sock for men, 
women and children, Recommended by phy-_ 03 
sicians and nurses for house, chamber and 
gickroom., Only sock for rubber 
boots, it absorbs perspir; 
tion. Askshoe dealer 
or send25c.with size f 
J.H. Parker 

103 Bedford St., 
Boston. Dept. 16, 


UIT self taught, without notes, 50 cts. 
BANJO,#1. Circular and cat. of in- 
struments free. A.PARKBE, 234 La Salle St.Chicago. 




























An all Brass Mammoth 4 Draw 


[FIELD TELESCOPE 
SENT FREE! 















Everybody needs to have 
a nice Telescope, they are a 
household necessity and a 
travelers companion. We have 
a new style all brass powerful 
glass,from Berlin. Wiilsend out 1000 
free on inspection in order to adver- 
itse. Remember they wont cost you 
one cent only for postal you 
send your address op 
MORSE & CO., Box 1514 
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SAVE YOUR MONEY. 
Sa eenk| Orne .\\ 
SAN ET oWincs|| SAVINGS Bank, delivered express 

prepaid for $1.25. One of the lat- 
est novelties for Holiday Presents. 
Each deposit changing the Mot- 
to. Its novelty will make it 
attractive in every Home, and 
induce liberal deposits, and the 
children will find their Banka 
source of much entertainment as 
well as profit. Agents wanted. 


AUTOMATIC COIN SAVINGS BANK, 
32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass- 
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TE ES NEE PES CE 
LADIES who will do writing for meat their 
homes will make good wages. Re- 
ply with self-addressed stamped envelope. 
MISS MILDRED MILLER, South Bend, Ind. 


QP TT @ Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
= 


to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
, PRINT PREss $3. Circular size $8. News- 











DR.J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio, 
paper size $44. Type setting easy, 


. fi printed directions. Send 2stamps 
Ty o> Your OW] for catalogue presses, type, cards 


A CARDS & to factory. KELSEY & 00. 


Meriden, Conn. 


NEW CARDS :sveuieeccas tes FREE 





EN 
MoTTORS ke 
Y,’ SIZE 16x18.ALL FOR 2cts, POO ORRRB8BE 
WATOH FREETO EVERY AGENT. KING CARD 00., NORTH HAVEN, CONN. 


GENTS clear $100 monthly. 100 New | 
Ladies’ Specialties for Old 

and Young. 64 page Illust’d Catalogue ; 
FREE. G.L, Erwin & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Send for an Automatic Corn 


* 



























skin to its original freshness, produc- 


. perfectly harmless. At all druggists or 
f mailed for S9@ cts. Send for circular. S 





DR. HEBRA‘S: 


VICLA CREAM} 


Removes Freckles, Pimples 
Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 
Sanburnand Tan, and restoresthe 


ing a clear and healthy complexion. 
Superior to all face preparations and 
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G.C. BITTNER & CO., TOLEDOSO, 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazino. 
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W ANT ED Agents everywhere to sell our 
. 1 £3 Stove Polishing Mitten 
You can make from $3 to $5 aday sure, for every lady 
ahs one at sight. It keeps her hands perfectly clean and 
olishes the stove better and quicker than a brush or rag. 


ample to agents 35c. aset. Address NEW ENGLAND 
NOVELTY M’FG CO., 24 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
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AND 


PRICE 


1S WHAT TALKS. 
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“A” Grade, $67.50, 









“A" Grade, $45. 
Look at these beautiful vehi- 
cles and low prices. You can’t 
buy ’em from your local dealer 
for double the money. Write 


LN tor our 1893 star catalogue, the 
finest ever published. Over 100 
Styles. Welhicles $10 and up- 
“A” Grade, $130. ward. Marmess$ and upward, 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


A fine 14k gold pla- 
SE ted watch to every 
ob reader of this paper. 


0 Cut this out and sendit to us with 
rig your full name and address, and we 
t 2g willsend’ you one of these elegant, 
pie richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
£ by express for examination, and if 
you think it is equal in appearance to 
any $25.00 gold watch pay our sample 
price,$3.50,and itis yours, We send 
4 with the watch our guarantee that 
r\" you can return it atany time within 
ree one year if not satisfactory, and if 
MEST you sell or cause the sale of six w2 
#9 will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send out samples 
for 60 days only. Address 
THE NATIONAL MUF'G 
& IMPORTING CO., 


834 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


I WANT an honest, earnest 
manor woman in every coun- 
, ty to take the sole agency 
i for an articlé that isneeded 
in vert home and eet 

4 ensableinevery oflice. 
WEEK CELLS AT SIGHT, in 
town or country. Xou can 

make $700 ix sthree 

months, introducing it, after which it will bring 
you a steady income. Splendid opening for the 
right person. Don’t lose a moment. Good jobs 
are scarce and soon taken. Writeat omce to 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio- 


World’s Fair Exhibit 


Manufactures Building, Sec. N, 
pene floor, (note it), Modern 
Self-ileating Folding Bath 
Tubs and {improved Water 
Heaters, 18 styles, (see them). 
Send 2c. for illstrated catalogue 


MOSELY FOLDING 
BATH TUB CO., 


181 W. South Canal 
Street, 
ILL. 


CHICAGO, 
$5 to $15 per day, at 
home, selling 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry, watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with sold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
agents $5. Write forcircu- 
=lars. i. LK. DELNO & 
Oc., Columbus, 0. 
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$30 to $50 
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Es er a EE RS 
Be The African Koln Plant 
A : th discovered in Congo, West 
Ss Ks, Africa, is Nature’s Sure Cure 


for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or No Pay. Export 
Office 1164 Broadway, New York. For Large Trial 
Case, FREE by Mail, address KOLA IMPORTING 
CO., 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


















Ne see SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
9 WIFE YOU DV IT FOR THE MONEY. 

{2 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singex 

Sewing Machine; perfect working feli- 

able, finely finished, adapted to light andheavy 
3 work,with a complete set of thejatest improved 
N attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for & 
| years. Buy direct from our factory,and save dealerg 
Mi snd agents profit. Send for F? "EH CATALOGUE, 
(ORD MEG. COMPANY, DEP’? X40 CHICAGO, ULL 











printed on 25 LOVELY CARDS 
Assorted I’ans, Baskets, Ravelopo Carda, Silk 
Fringed, ctc., etc., 1 set Joker's Cards, (Bu 3 ; 
ton Busters) 12 Comic Transparent Cards, “= - 4 
(Great Fun) and our Eureka Budget; Thisis a Gold mine [you wantit] cone 
taining 79 valuable MoneyMeking Secrets from which fortunes are being madez 
Popular Songs, Autograph Selections, Golden Wheel Fortune Teller, Dictionary 
of Dreams, Flirtation Signals, 1ho Lovers’ Telegraph, 14 Portraits of Populat 
Ladies, Etc., Btc.; also our Popular Ee 8 months. All for10 cents. 
OLINTON BROTHERS, Clintoaviile, Conn. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 




















Every lover of house plants 
needs a good practical Flower 
Stand. I have what you want. 
My patent 


Adjustable and Revolving 
Flower Stand 


fills|the bill. Combining sim- 
plicity and ornamentation with 
durability. Constructed on sound 
mechanical principles. Should 
be in every house. 

For cizculars, prices and testi- 
monials, address the Manufac- 
turer, 


F, DBD. KEES, 
Beatrice, Neb. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


PLAS 


CATALOGUES FREE!!! 


] READINGS, RECITATIONS, 
DE WITT, ROSE ST., N. ¥. 








mF NOW IS THE TIME. DON'T DELAY. @# : 


We make this offer that our readers may secure a good watch in place of the many humbugs that are offered for almost nothing. 
of our subscribers have heretofore accepted of the offer that hundreds have written-telling of their satisfaction. 
day asking if we will still supply these watches, and we have decided to again make a watch offer for a limited season, 





American Watches Lead the World. 


WALTHAM AND ELGIN WATCHES 


At Extra Low Cost Prices for the Read- 
ers of Vick’s Magazine. 


A.—Every reader of Vick’s MAGAZINE 
knows that Waltham and Elgin watches are 
“The Best in the World.’ Having so many 
requests to buy first class watches for our sub- 
scribers, the publishers of Vick’s MAGAZINE 
have made a very favorable wholesale contract 
by the terms of which we are enabled to offer 
to Vick’s MAGAZINE readers the best quality 
watches at about one half the price usually 
charged for them at retail. 

B.y@s- We are not running a watch business 
for the general public, but purely for our patrons. 
The readers of this magazine can buy all they 
wish at these reduced prices, which are within 
a fraction of what the retailers pay to sell again ! 
The object of this offer ts to save money for our 
readers. 

C.—Every one knows the excellence of these 
watches, and that they are thebest 21 the world 
for anything like the money, yet many are com- 
pelled to purchase foreign counterfeits simply 
because they. cannot purchase the genuine with- 
out paying two or three big profits. 

D.—We have selected special watches, which 
we believe represent the best value for the 
money of any watches yet made, and we propose 
-to furnish watches suitable for every member of 
each of the families represented on our subscrip- 
tion list. 

E.—The New York Ledger well says: ‘“ The 
demand for punctuality and accuracy is so great 
in this busy country that a watch is not an article 
of luxury, but of necessity.” 

F,.—These watches will be sent on the receipt 
of price, by registered mail, with the distinct 
understanding that if within three days from 
receipt (after showing it to experts if desired), 
the purchaser is dissatisfied, or the watch is not 
up to the guarantee, the watch may be returned 
by registered mail and the full amount paid for 
it will be refunded, or allowed on any other 
watch, at the sender’s pleasure. 

G.—Below will be found descriptions and 
prices of a few of the best and most satisfactory 
Waltham and Elgin watches from the many 
styles made at these factories. No Swiss or 
cheap watches are in our list Do not try to 
order anything through us except the celebrated 
Waltham and Elgin watches—the BEsT ever 
made. 

“pag H.pe@srAll watches offered are stem-winders 
and stem-setters, and the solid gold cases are 
standard gold, U. S. assay. Lxperience has 
shown this tobe the right hardness for long wear. 
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- Merry Christmas is Coming. 
REMEMBER YOUR LOVED ONES BY MAKING A SUBSTANTI 


HOLIDAY PRESENT. 





FOR GENTLEMEN: *# . 

No. 7 is: a magnificent Waltham» or Elgin watch, 
hunting case or open face. The works contain seven 
jewels, compensation balance, safety pinion, stem-wind 
and set, and all improvements. Whescase is. made of 
solid gold, and is a celebrated “ Brooklyn Granger.” 
Sent by registered mail for $25.00. 

No. 2. Same works and jewels as No.1. The case 
is gold filled. The manufacturers guarantee it to wear 
fifteen years just like solid gold. Open face $12.00; 
hunting case $15.00, by registered mail. 

Watch clubs and instalment men sell this for $30.00, 
and omer in similar proportion. 

No. Same works in solid nickel-silver case, heavy 
plate plese crystal. Open face, only $5.50, by registered 
mail, ‘These works can be put in a more expensive case 
at any time, 4 





FOR LADIES. 
No. 4 isa solid gold, engraved, hunting case watch, 


ladies’ size. The works (either Waltham or Elgin) con- 
tain edeven jewels, Stem wind, set, and all improvements. 


CWT et ae OP ce See f 


"SONS | 
Ee, PLANOS 


(Established in 1851.) 
Workmanship. 


Great Durability, Easy 


Old Instruments taken in exchange, 
) mation, id oe BRciicrs $t., BOSTON, MASS. 


: 
"3 
¥ 























































We are in receipt of letter ; 


This watch represents the triumph of modern 
workmanship, In addition to the above, each } 
contains compensation balance, patent safety pinion 
tempered hairspring. Sent by ‘registered mail for 

No. 5 is a Waltham or Elgin sevex-jeweled wa 
solid gold hunting case, ladies’ size, same as 1 
Sent by registered mail for $18.00. ; 

No. 6 is the same in every a ce? as No. 4 
jewels, The case is gold filled. The manufact 
guarantee it to wear twenty years just” like solid g 
Sent by registered mail for $17.00 

No. 7 has the same works as No, 6 in -a gold fill 
facta case, full engraved. The manufacturers g' 
tee it to wear fifteen 3 years just like solid ‘gold, meni 
registered mail for $14.00. 

All the above are suitable for Girls. 


FOR YOUNG MEN.AND BOYS. 


No. 8 is a Waltham or Elgin watch like No. x me 
solid coin silver 3-ounce case. Open face or huntin 
Bic by registered : mail for $12.00. 

is the same works as above» case. ‘same a5 N os 
ay MSidnickel- silver, and for boys is the best w: 
the world, being strong, handsome andaccurate. Heavy 
plate glass crystal. Sent by registered mail tor $6.3 
The works can be put in a gold case whee the bo 
the money to pay for it. 

These prices cannot be equaled ny reta : 
less he is willing to sell for minus the ee eh 
made, 





I.—Read carefully. No wateh 
No watches offered as premi 
will be sent in perfect conditio 
watch be damaged. im the ma 
diately and a:new one will eS 
antee satisfaction in ‘every cas 
scriber is convinced: that his watch is 
vertised his money will be refunded 
reasonable time on return of same by reg 
mail. See paragraph F, above price list. 

J.—All our watches are the latest pro 
the world renowned Waltham and Elgi 
ries. All watches are stem winders and | 

K.—These prices do #o¢ include a sw 
tion. Any subscriber or reader may 
many watches as he likes a us and, j 
greatly reduced prices. ‘* 

L.—If you want a wateh aud. are not 
ater you should become one “ dd 
your remittance 50c. for a yea 1 
Vick’s MAGAZINE. 


IMPORTANT. 


M.—/n ordert ing be careful to name th 


whether Ae face or - hunting. “ Sagean 
Waltham or Elgin ts preferr also | 
name the price of watch you want. 
THIS TO AVOID MISTAKES. =~ 

N.—Every watch will be sent by 
mail, +Each one is inspected and regula d 
fore mailing, but while Sol perfect v 
leave the Waltham. or Elgin ‘factories, ; 
are possible in the mails. The watch 
carefully wound and run when recei 
not in perfect order should be remail 
office within a reasonable = a 
writing about it. 





Elegant Desig 


Write for he ania 


